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For the Companion. 


A FOREST FIRE ON THE ALLA- 
QUASH. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

“Say! Don’t you smell smoke?” 

My fellow-traveller—Mr. Wash Burleigh— 
awoke me with a nudge, and made the above in- 
quiry. 

We had camped for the night on the west 
shore of the Allaquash Lake after a toilsome day 
of it paddling in our pirogue (pronounced pec- 
roz); this was our third week in the “wild 
lands” of Maine. 

Yes, there was smoke in the air; the peculiar, 
dreamy odor of burning pine. It could hardly 
come from our camp-fire, for that had long since 
gone out. 

Burleigh struck a match to look at his watch; 
it Was a quarter past ten. . 

Uncle Johnny Coombs, our cook and guide, 
was. sleeping soundly under his blanket. My 
somrade cut short his nap with an energetic 
poke and the same question. 

The old man raised himself on his elbow. 

“Are the woods afire, Uncle John? Or where 
does this strong pitch smoke come from?” 

“Wal, it smells like fire,’”’ replied the old man, 
sitting up. 

Then after a pause to gape, “Some scamp of 
an Indian hasn’t trod out his wads; or else left 
his fire burnin’.” 

Uncle Johnny is no hover of the aboriginal 
race. He never attributes any mischief to a 
white man that can possibly be laid to tlie 
charge of the moose-hunting Indians who still 
wander through the Maine forests. 

‘Bout the wust time a fire could start, too,” 
continued the old fellow. ‘Woods are jest like 
tinder. Mind yesterday” (Uncle John had an 
idea that it was morning) “how the ‘swing- 
worms’ kept gittin’ in our faces. Woods are full 
o’ their webs; and the ‘scurf’s’ dry clean down 
into the hard-pan. Talk about lumbering! 
Why, it’s the fires that have ate up the pine in 
Maine. Fires have burnt up ten times more pine 
than ever went down the rivers in the ‘drives.’ 
Biz fire off to the west of us som’ars.” 

We walked along the sandy shore for some 
distance, but could neither see nor hear anything. 
The night was dim and moonless. Off to the 
westward the country was comparatively flat, 
and the tall, dense firs and spruces shut us in 
completely on the land side. The evening was 
still, so still that we could hear distinctly the 
quick whirr of flock after flock of black dippers 
and ducks coming from high over the woods to 
the west, and the faint splashes as they settled 
upon the lake. 

“Them’s from Owl Lake,” observed Uncle 
Johnny. ‘Guess the fire’s driv’ ’em out o’ that. 
That’s twelve or thirteen miles from this.” 

“Well, if it comes here I suppose all we shall 
need to do will be to paddle across the lake,’ 
observed my comrade. ‘Lake will stop it, wont 
it, Uncle John?” 

As the lake was -fully twelve miles long and 
nowhere much under a mile in width we had lit- 
tle fear of the flames breaking across it. 

The stars were obscured either by hazy clouds, 
or, as we suspected, by smoke driving over; for 
the breeze, what there was, seemed to blow from 
that direction. 

Unele John rekindled our fire to make it more 
cheery, and we sat down on our blankets to 
wait and watch. Gray bits of cinders and ashes 
came drifting lightly out of the blackness over 
us into the fire-light, and presently,.a full- 
frown black dipper came fluttering and tumbling 
down near where we were sitting, but immedi- 
ately ran into the water. Uncle Johnny thought 
the thick smoke aloft had bewildered or made it 
dizzy, as it flew. An old hare with four or five 
quarter-crown leverets ran past us down to the 
very water’s edge, where she rose on her hind 
feet and sat palpitating and bewildered, while 
the young ones about her uttered a peculiar, 
faint, high-pitehed ery. 
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The air, I fancied, felt hot and dry. Every- 
thing wore a strange, weird aspect, and queer 
feelings stole over us sitting there. 

An hour passed. We g'ew drowsy. 
it was the soporific odor «f pine. . 

“If we take a nap you’!l wake us, Uncle John, 
before the fire gets along, wont you?” said 
Wash, laughing. 

“Sartin,’ was the reassuring response. 

Not long after, I think, we must both have 
drowsed again and slept for several hours, 

I was suddenly awakened by a shake, and 
started from an unquict dream, quite confused 
as to where I was. A strange and solemn roar 
resounded from afar, broken by sharp, short 
crashes. The air seemed to scorch; my flesh 
was hot and fevered; my hands and even my 
face were powdered with ashes. I started up be- 
wildered. 

Out a little way the lake looked like a sea of 
blood, while the sky was like billows of molten 
copper rolling and driving away. Itwas strange- 
ly wild and grand. Only the great firs behind 
us were in shadow, and they were swaying wild- 
ly in a strong blast which seemed to blow from 
every direction. 

“Come, come!”’ shouted Uncle Johnny; “we 
must be moving! The fire’s within half a mile 
of us and coming like a hurricane!” 

Burleigh was tossing the blankets into the pi- 
rogue and looking for the axe and rifle. 

A great dusk animal brushed past us and ran 
with a splash into the water. 

“That was a bD’ar!” muttered Uncle Johnny, 
hastily shoving out from the shore. 

We noticed many black heads swimming at a 
little distance; and presently, a poor, drenched, 
little red squirrel climbed on the nose of the ca- 
noe and hung there panting. 

The roar of the burning forest grew momenta- 
rily more loud and dread; the crack and crash 
of falling trees still more distinct. Over the 
shore firs a vengefully bright glare dazzled our 
eyes. Tongues and fork of fire could be seén 
leaping upward, piercing the black smoke clouds 
that rose in vast gushes and were whirled aloft! 

We thought that a thunder-cloud was rising, 
too, for at intervals could be heard heavy rever- 
berations, though strangely muffled or deadened 
by the smoke and roar of the conflagration. 

In ten minutes after we pushed off the shore 
the flames had reached our camp, and were 
streaming up from the dense, tall firs and 
spruces with a noise like the shapring of a thou- 
sand gun-caps. Almost simultaneously the fire 
appeared on the shore for a mile of its extent; 
and imless than half an hour the woods for four 
or five miles were ablaze! 

Imagine it who can! To the westward, as far 
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THE ALLAQU ASH. 


blazed and smoked like a vast furnace. The 
fierce, impetuous roar of the flames and the 
crash and fall of a thousand trec-trunks were 
frightfully loud and appalling. Even where we 
sat in our skiff, a hundred rods from the shore, 
the heat was so fierce_ag.to scorch our faces. 

I doubt whether a barning city would present 
a grander spectacle. Surely no city in flames 
could be half so extensive, 

I looked to my watch. It was a few minutes 
past twelve; midnight, but bright as day. 

A moose came plashing past our canoe, his 
lofty antlers high out of the water. We could 
have shot him easily, but forbore; for were we 
not sharers in a common peril? Uncle Johnny 
indeed lay hold of the rifle; but Wash dissuaded 
him, saying that it was too bad to take advan- 
tage of this forest calamity to slay its hapless in- 
habitants. The old man did not see the point of 
so much magnanimity, his motto being to take 
what fortune gives us without questions. He 
spared the moose, but declared his intention of 
‘securing a ‘good pack” of fur from the dozens 
of lynxes, otters and “‘fishers,”’ swimming across 
to the farther shore; he could paddle back .and 
forth and knock them on the head without dif- 
ficulty. If we did not care to join in the sport, 
why, he could land us on a little islet, or rather 
a ledge with a few bushes growing on it, a little 
north of where we lay. 

Sceing he was bent on it, we said no more and 
allowed him to set us ashore at the foot of the 
islet ledge. 

Here, on the very water’s edge, were dozens of 
squirrels and gray, slim animals, of about the 
same size, which we took to be weasels, lying 
stretched out, wet and panting, utterly exhaust- 
ed. They would hardly stir when touched with 
a stick. No doubt hundreds of them had per- 
ished in the lake. 

A bear cub as large as a six-weeks-old pig 
whimpered piteously and ran up among the 
rocks when we came upon him. Two minks 
with bead-brizht eyes were not too tired to scut- 
tle into a cranny when they espied us, 

We were proceeding, stopping every few steps 
to gaze on the mighty conflagration, when a 
sudden exclamation from my companion star- 
tled me. 

“Look there!” he exclaimed, and pointed to 
where a ledge rose six or eight feet at a little 
distance. 

I started involuntarily. An ugly head, with 
fierce eyes, that glinted green like those of a fe- 
rocious dog, was staring at us with no equivocal 
expression. : 

It was a gray wolf. The ears and the wicked 
expression of those vicious black lips led me 
readily to identify it. It lay, stretched out on 


Now humanity toward a struggling moose and 
half-drowned squirrels is one thing; but to be 
humane to a gray wolf is quite another. 
Whether our early ancestors, the fireless troglo- 
dytes, or the humble Flint Folk of the Pliocene 
Drift suffered more from wolves than any other 
animal, I know not; yet I believe that it has 
rarely entered into the human heart to feel com- 
passion for wolves, particularly that most invet- 
erate of all this bloodthirsty species, the gray 
wolf. 

We backed hastily off and began to look for 
weapons. 

“Don’t like the looks of that brute,” muttered 
my friend. “Uncle John’s got the rifle, too!” 
It was quite useless to call to him; he was al- 
ready at some little distance, and nothing could 
be heard above the roar of the burning forest. 
As we stepped back the creature rose partially 
and stood showing his teeth with his head down 
almost to the rock, and his eyes cast up in a pe- 
culiarly evil way. In the ruddy light [-could 
have fancied it to be some forest fiend abroad to 
exult in the havoc of the fire. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Wash, beginning to 
grow angry at the unsightly apparition. ‘‘Let’s 
attack him in some way! Get stones and pelt 
him!” 

Back a little way there was a profusion of 
rounded pebbles from the size of a bullet to that 
of a goose egg. Hastily gathering up some of 
this latter size, we both began a “running fire” 
ata tolerably safe distance. The first three or 
four missed, and the creature never so much a¢ 
stirred a peg. But presently one hit him plump 
on the head, at which he uttered a yell like a 
dog, and, turning, scampered down the rock to 
the water on the other side of the islet. We 
heard him splash in and go paddling off toward 
the shore. 

.The fire continued to burn, though less fierce- 
ly, till dawn eclipsed its wild glare. 

Uncle Johnny came up to take us off, and ex- 
ultingly pointed to the carcasses of three otters 
and a fisher which he had captured. But on 
hearing our adventure he was much chagrined 
that he had not been present to secure the eight 
dollars “bounty” which the State pays on yolf- 
scalps. 

An hour at the paddles took us to the lumber 
dam at the foot of the lake. Thence we went 
down the Allaquash stream, leaving behind us 
a vast tract smoking and desolate. 


—_——__+o ————- 


A BRAVE LAD. 


A few years ago a boy who was left without 
father or mother went to New York, alone and 
friendless, to get a situation in a store as errand- 
boy, until he could command a higher position ; 
but this boy had been in bad company, and got 
in the habit of calling for “bitters” and cheap 
cigars. 

On looking over the paper he noticed that a 
merchant on Pearl Street wanted a lad, and he 
called there and made his business known. 

“Walk into my office,” said the merchant; 
“T’ll attend to you soon.” 

When he had waited upon his customer, he 
took a seat near the lad, and espied a cigar in 
his hat. ‘My boy,” said he, “I want an honest, 
faithful lad, but I see you smoke cigars, and in 
my experience of many years, I have found ci- 
gar-smoking lads to be connected with various 
evil habits, and if I’m not mistaken you are not 
an exception. You will not suit me.” 

Jolin hung down his head and left the store; 
and as he walked along the street, a stranger 
and friendless, the counsels of his mother came 
forcibly to his mind, who, upon her death-bed, 
called him to her side, and placing her hand up- 
on his head, said, “Johnny, I am going to leave 
you. You well know what misery your father 
brought upon us, and I want you to promise 
me, before I die, that you will never touch one 
drop of the poison that killed your father, nor 
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‘The tears trickled down Juhnny’s cheeks. He 
went to his lodgings, and throwing himself up- 
on his bed, gave vent to his feelings in sobs that 
were heard all over the house. 

But Johnny had moral courage, and ere an 
hour had past he made up his mind never to 
taste another drop of liquor, nor smoke a cigar. 

He went back to the merchant and said, “Sir, 
you very properly sent me away this morning 
for habits I have been guilty of; but I have nei- 
ther father nor mother, and although I have 
done whatI ought not to, I have now made a 
solemn promise never to drink another drop of 
liquor nor smoke another cigar; and if you will 
only try me, it is all I ask.” 

The merchant was struck with the decision 
and energy of the boy, and at once employed 
him, At the expiration of five years, this lad 
was a partner in the business, and is now worth 
ten thousand dollars. 
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For the Companion. 
TIMMY, DEAR. 
By Mrs. Chaplin. 

“Here you are, hard at work, and your room 
and your babies as sweet as a lily!’ said a lady 
as she entered the attic of her laundress., 

“Thankee, ma’am,” replied Kitty Shannon, 
offering the lady a chair. “If ye’ll pardon me, 
I'll just drop into a seat in your presence while 
we're speaking o’ the young ladies’ frills and 
flounces that I’m just ironing.” 

“But, my good woman, what ails your eye?” 

“Only a bit of a hurt I got last night; but it 
was not so bad but I ironed till two o’clock in 
the morning, and that’s two hours longer than 
I works common times, ma’am,”’ replied Kitty. 

“Hasn’t your husband got work yet?’ asked 
the lady. ‘I’m afraid you'll kill yourself if you 
go on long this way.” 

“He’s quite impatient, is Timmy, dear, waiting 
for the right thing to turn up, ma’am,” replied 
Kitty. 

“My husband wants a porter,”’ said the lady, 
with a smile. 

“But there’s lifting there, and Timmy, dear 
can’t lift, ma’am,” said Kitty, sadly. . 

“Well, they want a messenger, too, at the 
store.” 

“Ah, but there’s fast walkin’ required, ma’am, 
and Timmy, dear, can’t walk fast,’’ 

“He can get work for the city sweeping the 
streets till he can do better. There is neither 
lifting nor walking fast,” said the lady. 

Kitty blushed with vexation. “If ye knew 
Timmy, ma’am, ye would see that such dirty 
work was not for the likes o’ him, and would 
be a sinful waste o’ a fine edication!’” she said. 

“What did he do at home?” 

“He was a ’count-keeper, ma’am. His father 
was a weaver. He had his loom in one corner, 
and a tap-room in the other; and he’d fain made 
a weaver o’ Timmy, dear But ye could never 
bind down a high spirit like his to an ould loom! 
The young gentlemen at the Hall used to ask 
him to go gunning with themselves, to keep 
count o’ the game; and to bag it; and healways 
wore their own shooting-jackets—velvet and the 
like—when they had done with them, and was 
just one with themselves! So, 0’ course he can- 
not bow his spirit to labor like common men.” 

“And did he never work at all, Kitty?” 

“His father grew ’feard, the silly old man, 
that when Timmy, dear, would have a family, 
he couldn’t fade them; and he tazed him till he 
agreed to keep ’count o’ the liquor sold at home, 
with a chalk on the door; but the old man was 
cross and suspicious, and one day he ’cused 
Timmy dear o’ drinking more whiskey himself 
than he charged to all the customers! This 
roused the fine spirit o’ Timmy, dear, and he 
cam’ over to the Hall, where I had long been the 
laundress, and says he to me, ‘I’m off to Amer- 
ica, Kitty, will ye go with me? or shall I take 
Norry Loonsy ?” 

“*Haint I promised to go to the earth’s end 
with ye, Timmy ?’ says I. 

“How much o’ wages is owin’ ye?’ 

“*Ten pound,’ says I. 

“ ‘That'll serve us,’ says he. 

“**How much will yer father give us?’ I asked. 

‘* ‘Not a hapeth, nor yet a blessin’,’ says he. 

“*Well, Timmy, dear,’ says I, ‘we’re both 
young and strong, and we'll work hard in the 
strange land, and be as happy as two young 
larks, though we be poor.’ ”’ 

“And are you happy, Kitty?” asked the lady. 

“How could I be other than that, ma’am, with 
Timmy, dear, and the two babies all my own?” 
exclaimed the loving creature. 

“But I’m afraid Tim doesn’t love you, or he’d 
work for you, Kitty.” 

“He loves me better nor his own soul, and he’s 
working the dear life out o’ him just now, sitting 
on the South Boston bridge, fishing with two 
more lads, to give his darlin’s a breakfast to- 





morrow; and, ma’am,’— 
some one on the stairway, and the words of a 
boisterous song made Kitty start to her feet and 
turn pale: 
{ll puff away care in the smoke o’ me pipe, 
And drown me wants in the whiskey cup.” 

And ina moment “Timmy, dear,” a tall, strong 
fellow, with fine features and curly hair, burst 
into the room, with half-a-dozen little fish, which 
might have been bought for a shilling, dangling 
from a stick at his side. His excited vision had 
magnified the result of his day’s work into a 
store of wealth. 

“Look a’ there, darlin’!’’ he cried, as he threw 
the poor, shiny things on the ironing-sheet, be- 
side caps, collars, flounces and frills. 

Kitty uttered a sharp little cry, and caught up 
the fish. Ac this ‘Timmy, dear,” took offence, 
and, reddening with rage, cried out, “There ye 
are again at your old tricks! Here’s me, as 
ought never to put meself to hard work, been 
wearin’ meself out to fade ye, and now ye throw 
away my fish as if they was sarpints! Come, 
Kit, clane the fish and cook ’em, or I’ll give yea 
second black eye, for I’m a-hungry!”’ 

“Timmy, dear, ye surely don’t see the lady!”’ 
cried poor Kitty in an imploring tone. 

“What care I for the ould Yankee?” exclaimed 
“Timmy, dear,” pushing back the flatirons and 
taking the covers off the stove, and; forgetting 
that his victims had yet to be cleaned, he cried 
out, “Slap ’em on, for I’m a-hungry.” 

“0, O, O, Timmy, dear! Ye’ll cool all the 
irons, and the young ladies is goin’ to the coun- 
try, and wants their dresses; and, and, O, my 
heart, Mrs. Wells will think ye are not the dar- 
lin,’ lovin’ husband ye are, and maybe she’ll 
think ye are idle and given to takin’ a drop!’ 

“What do I care for her, or every ould Yankee 
on the futstool? I wish I was well out of their 
ould country, where every man I meets is insult- 
in’ me, tellin’ me I ought to go to work, as if 
that was what I cam’ here for! I could live with- 
out work in Ireland, and I’m not a-oin’ to work 
here just to plaze drudgin’ ould Yankees!” 

With this, Timmy caught up the tea-kettle, 
and made a dash at Kitty and her patron, who, 
having better control of their limbs than he, es- 
caped from the room and locked the door. 

Then Kitty’s pride rose again over her fears, 
and, laying her trembling hand on the arm of 
her friend, she said,— 

“Now promise me, dear lady, afore ye go, that 
ye’ll not think the less o’ Timmy, dear, for see- 
ing him a little bit foolish. There’s no man but 
gets a bit out o’ temper at times, when he’s wa- 
ry, and feels the care o’ a young family on his 
heart!” 

“Now, Kitty, tell me the truth. What ails 
your eye?” asked the lady, as she stood on the 
stairway, ready to go. 

“O, well, dear lady, it was a small accident 
that hurted it. Timmy, dear, cam’ in last night 
a little tired-like, the same as ye’ve seen him 
now; and he thought, poor dear, to amuse and 
rest himself a little by throwing the chairs about 
for awhile; and, by a onlucky chance, one of ’em 
turned about in a way it wasn’t sint, and flew 
right into my face! The pain wasn’t much, and 
I wouldn’t ha’ cared a straw, but only for the ill 
construction my neighbors will put upon it. 
They’re such a gossippin’ set 0’ bodies! Why, 
if ye belave me, ma’am, they got a story through 
the house once that Timmy, dear, gets the worse 
o” liquor and beats me; and one decent old man 
below stairs had the ill natur’ to tell him so to 
his face, and threatened to call the police!”’ And 
then Kitty burst into tears, and thought she was 
weeping about the rudeness of her neighbors,— 
poor, blind, loving heart! 

“How shall you dare to go back into your 
room, Kitty ?’’ asked the lady. 

“O, he’ll soon get over these little foolish tricks 
and fall asleep; and then I'll go in, and set all 
right, and go back to my work; and ye may rely 
on gettin’ the young ladies’ dresses early in the 
morning. Wasn’t it a mercy that I let the ba- 
bies go into Mrs. Blaney’s room afore he cam’ 
in?—not that he would hrut them for all the 
world, the dear, lovin’ father that he is!’ 

In the meantime, Timmy, dear, had spilt the 
boiling water on himself, for want of somebody 
else to spill iton; and as Mrs. Wells descended 
the stairs she heard him pleading,— 

“O Kitty, darlin’, I’m burnded entirely! Come 
in, and I'll not throw a straw at ye! O, my fut, 
my fut!” 

Mrs. Wells had befriended this honest, hard- 
working creature for many months, and this 
was not the first time she had seen the effect of 
Timmy, dear’s work when he had been “a bit 
foolish,” or “tired,” or “anxious with the cares 
of a young family.” She thought the sport had 
gone quife far enough, and resolved to open the 
eyes of the affectionate wife, and to show her the 
folly of working herself to death for the sake of 
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Mrs. Wells reported Timmy’s case at once; 
and before an hour was over two policemen were 
listening at the door, while “Timmy, dear,” en- 
raged with bad whiskey and the pain in his 
scalded foot, was seeking to ease his troubles by 
throwing chairs, and lamps, and flatirons about 
the room, and calling ‘first for hot water to scald 
the babies with, and then for more whiskey to 
craze himself with! 

It took but a few minutes to get “Timmy, 
dear,’”’ off for the hospital at Deer Island, where 
both his foot and temper were restored, and where 
he soon had to work “to please the few drudging 
ould Yankees” who had the control, and to earn 
his own bread there. 

After Kitty got over the great wrong done in 
taking ‘‘Timmy, dear,” away without his con- 
sent, she was surprised to see how easy her work 
was, and how long her money lasted. 
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SUNSET WINGS. 


To-night this sunset spreads two golden wings, 
Cleaving the western sky; 
Winged, too, with wind it is, and winnowings 
Of birds; as if the day’s last hour in rings 
Of strenuous flight must die. 





Sun-steeped in fire, the homeward pinions sway 
Above the dovecote-tops; 

And clouds of starlings, ere they rest with day, 

Sink, clamorous, like mill-waters, at wild play, 
By turns in every copse. 


Each tree, heart-deep, the wrangling rout receives,— 
But for the whirr within, 

You could not tell the starlings from the leaves; 

Then one great ge of wings, and the swarm heaves 

Away with all its din. 


Even thus, Hope’s hours, in ever-eddying flight, 
To many a refuge tend; 

With the first light she laughed, and the last light 

Glows round her still; who, nathless in the night, 
At length must make an end. 


And now the mustering rooks innumerable 
Together sail and soar, 

While for the yb death, like a tolling knell, 

Unto the heart they seem to cry Farewell, 
No more, farewell, no more! 


Is Hope not plumed, as ’twere a fiery dart? 
And O, thou dying day; 
Even as thou goest must she, too, depart, 
And Sorrow fold such pinions on the heart 
As will not fly away? 
DanTE G. Rossetti. 
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For the Companion. 
A BRAVE ENGINEER. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. : 

It was aclear June morning. The sky over- 
head was dappled with the fleecy pink clouds of 
the dawn not yet whitened into daylight; the 
dew still rested on the rows of maples and horse- 
chestnuts that shaded the pavements of the 
country town and the climbing masses of pur- 
ple wisteria and crimson roses over the many 
gubled houses, 

Down in the depot the long train of cars stood 
ready to start. Two or three women were going 
through them, giving the final rub and polish 
to the showy silver mountings, while the work- 
men outside went up and down whistling, and 
clanging on the wheels to test their soundness. 

Inside the office window Mr. Pearce, the clerk, 
looked out, nodding good-morning, and joking 
with the conductor and the officers of the sta- 
tion as they came up. His canary chirped and 
peered out of his cage beside him with his bright 
eyes, as if he too wanted to say good-morning. 

In the foremost part of the depot the new en- 
gine, “Oneida,” stood glittering in her brilliant 
crimson and silver coat, as the sun slowly rose. 
Little puffs of white smoke came out from her 
nostrils, and now and then she moved impatient- 
ly up and down the track eager to be off. . 

“She’s like a young colt on the rampage to be 
into the race,” said Bill Stokes to the engineer, 
Hovey. 

“Tes.” 

The young man walked round her, trying her 
here and there to see that bolts and nuts were 
right, but with an affectionate touch, as the 
owner of a favorite horse might do before the 
race began. 

“Her first trip?”’ asked a bystander. 

“No; second,” said Hovey. He turned into 
the little room out of which Pearce was looking 
as he spoke. 

“That’s a young man to havecharge of an en- 
gine,”’ said the stranger to Stokes. 

“Well, yes,” shifting his tobacco from one 
jaw to the other. “But the company haint got 
no more reliable ingine-driver than Matt Hovey. 
He’s pushed his own way, that feller has.’”’ 

“‘He’s not pushed it very high, to drive an en- 
gine,” said the man, laughing. 

“That’s as you look at it.” 

Bill was a porter, and in his eyes the engi- 
ener’s was a high post of honor. 

“‘Hovey’s father was a clergyman, I’ve heard 
say, and died of cholera when he was a baby; 
since which he’s been left alone to hoe his own 
row. Likely his father bein’ a clergyman has 





keeping a great strong man in idleness. 


o 


But the stranger was tired Of Bill’s gossip, 
and seized the first break to walk off. 

Mr. Pearce, inside the window above, looked 
at Hovey and laughed. 

“D’ye hear Stokes sounding your praises? 
How do you make friends of all these menon the 
road, Matt?” 

“I don’t know.” But he did not smile, ang 
his usually frank, bright face was sad and nx. 
ious. Mr. Pearce waited for him to speak, 
Hovey was not only oddly popular with the 
workmen, but with all the officers of the road. 
“What is it, Matt?” 

“Well, not much.” 

The young fellow stroked down his bright 
check shirt, very much embarrassed. He was 
not of the age or class when men speak easily of 
their feelings. “Only P’ve pushed myself up, 
as Bill calls it, such a little way.” 


“Don’t you like engineering, then?” Mr, 
Pearce looked surprised. 
“Yes; well enough.” He hesitated. “It’s q 


better business than Iever hoped to get into 
when I was greasing wheels. And yet— Well, 
you see, Mr. Pearce, my father had a different 
sort of work. He was of some account in the 
world.” 

“But then, you know, Matt, he was an edu. 
cated man.” Mr. Pearce was embarrassed, 
hardly knowing what to say. 

“Yes. That’s what I couldn’t get, an edica. 
tion. A man can’t be of any use without it.” 
He stood gloomily looking out of the window 
at the passengers gathering for the outgoing 
train. 

“Now, look here!” he said, suddenly. “D’ye 
see that tall, slab-shouldered fellow in gray? 
That’s Toombs, the great temperance speaker, 
Why, Mr. Pearce, he spends his time goin’ about 
the country gettin’ men and boys by the thou 
sands to leave the grog-shops. It’s like openin’ 
the doors of the kingdom of heaven, in my no 
tion, sir. Now look acrost the platform at that 
one-legged man. That’s Col. Roberts. He lost 
his leg an’ his health, too, in the war for the 
Union. Now he’s done something to earn his 
breath; d’ye understand? And—wait a min- 
ute, look at that little dried-up man in black. 
You wouldn’t think he was of much value to 
anybody, would you? Well, that’s Shelton, the 
millionaire of Albany; an’ he’s going down to 
town to-day to sign the papers making over one 
third of his great estate to support an asylum 
for orphans. Just think of the hundreds and 
hundreds of children that he'll lift out of the 
gutter and make good men and women of!” 

Pearce, though an educated man, was duller 
than his companion. 

“So you want to be a lecturer, or to found or- 
phan asylums, Hovey?” he said, perplexed. 
“Most fellows of your age are contented if they 
can pay their board-bill by honest work.” 

Hovey smiled. “I'd like to do something 
more with myself than that. Any horse or cow 
earns its victuals. But there don’t seem to be 
any opening for me.” 

“Tf think I know what you mean, Matthew,” 
said a grave voice behind them. Old Mr. Du 
prey, the superintendent, had entered as they 
were talking. “No man singly ‘earns his vict- 
uals.” He influences the world around him a 
every moment; and I will say candidly, Mat- 
thew Hovey, that the influence you exert on the 
road has been very marked and always for 
good.” 

Matt’s face grew red with pleasure. “I am 
glad to hear you say that, sir,” he said, simply, 
taking off his cap. 

“When God finds better work than engine 
driving for you to do, young man, depend upon 
it, He’ll open the door to it,’’ said the old min, 
earnestly. ‘There’s your bell, now.” ; 

‘A clever young fellow,”’ he said to Pearce, a3 
Hovey hurried off to his engine. 

“Very.” 

“I must look about and see what can be done 
for him.” eS 

Meantime, Matt had climbed up to his seat 
and had glanced over his engine cool and col- 
lected. 

Whatever fancies or day-dreams he had about 
other work, they were quite put out of his head 
now. , 

Matt knew his duty and took it up with his 
whole head and heart. On the engine he was 
an engineer, that alone. 

The train rapidly filled. The temperance le 
turer, the soldier, the philanthropist, who 4s 
going to rescue so many thousands of wretched 
children, hurried in and took their places in the 
crowd. There were mothers with their pretty 
babies, young husbands with their brides, § 
hundred bright stories of life half told on the 
passing faces. Matt, busied with his levers and 
valves, saw none of them until a troop of school’ 





helped to keep him straight. He don’t drink 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








emy for their summer vacation. The though 


flashed through his mind that each of these boys 
had the “openin’”’ that he wanted; had, per- 
haps, the long, useful life before him, full of the 
strength and knowledge to help his fellow-men 
which he could not conquer. But he forgot that 


jn a moment in the necessity of his work. 


The engine shrieked, the bell rang once, twice, 
thrice, and away whizzed the long, winding train 


out of the wakening streets. 


Out through the brick-yards in the suburbs, 


the sleepy little villages with the smoke begin 
ning to steal drowsily from the chimneys, ou 


jnto the broad, green slopes of meadow and 


heavily wooded hills, with the broad creeks ye 
heavy with mist creeping between. 


Suddenly, as they came to the edge of one of 


these broad, pure streams, Matt glanced out 


Pe whole dewy morning, the silvery light, the 
greenness and silence touched and moved him 
as never before. Who can tell why? But it 


seemed as if for one brief moment some awful 
tender power held him close. 
The next—— 


There was a low, shrill hiss, tie terrible warn- 
ing of escaping steam, and then a hurtling roar, 
For 
one instant he staggered back. Then he saw 


and the hot, blinding dash full in his face. 


the single chance that rested on that instant 


Groping his way, blinded and dizzy, he gave the 
signal for down brakes, hung to the edge of the 


shattered engine over the precipice, tugging a 


the valve which was to save the lives of all who 
were in the train behind. He felt the shivering 
ledgeon which he stood move, and move slowly— 


stop. 
The train was safe. 


The long line of cars stopped on the grassy 


bank, and the terrificd passengers poured out 
There was the beautiful “Oneida” a hissing 


ghastly wreck, and dropping from the edge of it 
the body of a man, the face so mutilated that 
not even those to whom it was nearest should 
The men stood around it 


ever know it again. 
alarmed, perplexed, curious. 


“Have we been in danger?” they cried, crowd- 
ing together. The old superintendent of the 
road, Duprey, was on board and made his way 


up at last. 


“In another moment,” he said, solemnly, 
“the lives of every soul on board would have 
been lost. This young fellow, in the agonies of 


his own death, has saved them.”’ 


There was an hour’s horror and hush. But 


what could they do? 


The day rose clear and bright. The happy 


school-boys took home their strong, helpfu 


lives into many loving homes; but the man who 
had given all this health and help to the world 


lay now stiff and cold upon the grass. 


There was a notice floating about through the 


papers, for a day or two, of his “brave deed.” 


Mr. Duprey lifted the mangled hand as it lay 
“God opened the door to other 
work than engine-driving for him, Pearce,’’ he 


in the coffin. 


said. 
But Pearce stood silent with his head bared. 
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THE INDIAN GUIDE OF PEROTE. 


Making our way from the city of Mexico toward 
the coast, a three days’ break occurred in our jour- 
hey at the town of Perote, a place of old celebrity 


from its magnificent military fortress. 


The village is of itself a dull one, and the prospect 
of remaining here three days would have been any- 
thing but inviting, but for the proximity of the 
Cofrede Perote. The sight of that singular moun- 
tain-peak made everything pleasant, for I had long 
cherished a wish to stand upon it, and the time 
I had made the ascent 
of Popocatapetl, while others had climbed the snowy 
cone of Orizava. But Perote, an object as great, 
seemed among mountain-climbers to have been ne- 
glected, and for this very reason did I feel a strange 


seemed now to have come. 


desire to ascend it. 


A Mexican who travelled along with us, and who 
had some acquaintances in Perote, promised to pro- 
cure us a guide, and although himself declining to be 
one of the party of ascent, he was true to his word; 
the guide presenting himself at the house where we 


made stop, on the evening after our arrival. 


He was a tall, gaunt, wild-looking specimen of 
humanity, evidently a pure Indian; who having told 
us that his abode was in asmall rancheria or village, 
lying close in to the base of the mountain, and fur- 
ther given us directions to find it, took his leave. 
The appoiniment was for the morning of the next 

and we were to meet him at his mountain village 


day, 
that Jay directly on our route. 


Our party consisted of myself (as its organizer I 
may be excused this egotism), a lieutenant of the 
Texas Rangers, with half-a-dozen of his men, who 
_ been for some time acting as our escort; and 
—— & young Mexican ranchero, who, since leav- 
‘ig La Puebla, had formed one of our travelling 


party, 
Next morning, before the sun hnd shown Steel 


tbove the horizon, we were all upon the road, on 
Cur way toward the Indian village, where we had 


®ppointment with our guide. 


t The day as it broke promised to be a fair one, so 
far as appearances went; but the barometer told a 
different story, a marked change in the height of the 
mercury being perceptible from that which it had 
presented the night before. .Under such circum- 
stances, little dependence could be placed on it for 
determining the altitude of the mountain with any- 
thing like accuracy. 

About an hour after leaving Perote we arrived at 
the base of the mountain, the altitude of which above 
the level of the plain, we estimated to be between 
four and five thousand feet. Its sides presented a 
_| terribly rugged aspect, but, as there was no snow 
t to encounter, we felt confident of accomplishing the 
ascent in time to get back to Perote before dark. 

Having secured our horses at the Indian village in 

t | which the guide resided, that strange-looking indi- 
vidual presented himself to us; and we started to 
ascend the mountain. 
.| Instead of taking a plain path which lay before us, 
he d chopping the underbrush on one side 
of it, sweeping it down in the most rapid manner 
with his long machete! 

He chopped nearly a quarter of a mile in this way, 
>| almost as fast as one could walk, until he came to an 
open space, disclosing a beaten path in the soil, lying 
between the rocks. This he followed as long as there 
was a trace of it visible; when it failed, he still pur- 
sued his way unfalteringly, guided by the signs visi- 
ble only to the initiated. He was the very opposite 
of the careful man who had shown us to the summit 
of Popocatapet!l. Muscular but gaunt, almost to 
emaciation, naked save a strip of cotton cloth round 
his loins—he had left his clothes at his hut in the 
village—his large and deep-sunken eyes glaring 
wildly about him, or cast upon us in looks of fierce 
curiosity, he presented a picture of a being in whom 
few would voluntarily place confidence, and who 
did little credit to the judgment of our Mexican 
friend in selecting such a guide, In fact, his eyes 
betrayed such incipient signs of insanity, that I lost 
no time in communicating my suspicions to the Tex- 
an lieutenant, who was also a physician of some skill. 
i “You are right,’”’ replied he; ‘this little fellow,” 
»| referring to an Indian lad, who, unbidden, had fol- 
lowed us, “tells me Mateo,” such was the guide’s 
name, “had his skull fractured some years ago by a 
fall he got in saving the life of a companion, and he 
occasionally shows signs of madness in consequence. 
But the boy says it does not last long, and that he is 
quite harmless, besides being a favorite in his village.” 

“No fear,’’ said the lad. ‘Mateo will guide you 
all right.” 

“What made him climb over that dangerous ledge 
just now, when he could have gone round it just as 
well?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Well, he acts a little wild to-day, though the 
weather is fair enough, too,” replied the boy, looking 
up toward the sky. : 

“What has the weather got to do with it?” in- 
quired the doctor-lieutenant. 

“He is almost always flighty when there's a storm 
brewing, and if there is thunder and lightning, it 
1] makes him worse.” . 

“Perhaps it was during a storm he met with the 
accident?” 

“Yes, senores, a terrible storm.” 

While talking, we had stopped to rest, which the 
extreme heat as well as the rapid manner in which 
we had been moving, in order to keep up with the 
guide, rendered absolutely necessary. He did not 
stop, however, but pursued his way entirely regard- 
less of our party, bounding from rock to rock, look- 
ing, as the distance increased between us, more like 
a wild animal than anything human. We had, 
therefore, to depend on the boy’s knowledge of the 
intricacies of the rocky route; which seemed to raise 
the young Indian’s pride not a little, in being invest- 
ed with so important an office; and, young as he was, 
he proved himself thoroughly competent to the task. 

We were drawing near the immense square-shaped 
rock, looking like a coffer or chest, that forms the 
apex of the mountain. Then our strange guide 
at last seemed to await us. Hestood on a projecting 
point of rock, and gesticulated wildly. 

“Ho, ho! Ho, ho!’ we could hear him shout, as 
we drew near. ‘You are coming, are you? coming 
up to rob the cofre of Montezuma’s gold? But the 
spirit of the mountain is awake, and so is the spirit 
of the air. Ha, ha! I see him coming, Coming. 
coming, in his mantle fringed with fire. He will 
burn the robbers. He will wreak his vengeance on 
them. Ho, ho! Ho,ho! Hetomes! On, on,on!” 

His talk and gesticulations became more and more 
excited as we approached. When within a few yards 
of where he stood, he again rushed off up the steep 
with such recklessness we expected every moment to 
see him dashed to pieces. 

“Can you not devise some means of pacifying him, 
doctor?” Iasked. ‘He will certainly be killed if we 
do not control him.” 

“Perhaps the little fellow can give us some infor- 
mation regarding the manner in which he is treated 
at such times,” replied the doctor. ‘Juan, my little 
man, when Mateo gets into one of those wild fits, is 
there any way hia friends take to get him out of 
them ?”’ 

“He does not have them often, senor,” said the 
boy. “I never saw him as bad as he is to-day. Lu- 
cinda, if she was here, could quiet him in a minute.” 

“Who is Lucinda?” asked the doctor. 

“She is his daughter, senor; and he loves her very 
dearly, as she loves him. I heard him tell my mother 
—my mother is Domingo’s sister, senores—that Lu- 
cinda was an angel, sent to him from heaven to com- 
f | fort him in his affliction. He wasn’t out of his mind 
when he said it, either, but was as sensible as any 
one. Wasn’t that queer? She's not an angel, is 
she, senor?” innesently inquired the lad. 
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“How do you know she’s not?” asked the lieuten- 
ant, smiling. 

“Because she’s not dressed out all in gold, like the 
angels, and then she eats and drinks like anybody 
else. The only time she looks like an angel is when 
she goes to church on Sunday, dressed up in her fine 
clothes and ribbons, and kneels down to pray. That 
she looks like an angel then, senor, there’s no deny- 
ing. She has elegant clothes; better than any one 
in the village. Every claco her father gets he lays 
out in clothes and ribbons for her. But she’s not an 
angel for all that; is she, senor?” again asked the 
lad, as if he were still doubtful. 

“Well,” said the doctor, humoring the boy, “‘ifshe’s 
good, and loves her father as you say, I don’t know 
but she may be an angel, although she’s not robed in 
gold. Understand me, my little man,” continued he, 
observing the mystified look of the boy, “I don’t 
mean an angel that has been in heaven, but one that 
is to go there; and you may be one, too, if. you will 
love and obey your father and mother, and be a good 
boy.” 

“I'll try to,” answered the young Indian, meekly. 

The lJad’s simple narrative naturally our 


Stand 


eastern horizon; and in order to observe the opposite 
side, I proposed we should move to a situation favor- 
able for this purpose. As we changed our places I 
suspected a storm was brewing. The thermometer 
indicated a degree of heat that was extraordinary 
when the altitude was taken into consideration. 

As we were about moving away from our first po- 
sition, we were startled by a wild cry coming from 
above us, sounding strange and fearful as it broke 
the intense stillness around us. It came from the 
demented guide, whom we had forgotten while ab- 
sorbed in the attractive prospect. He was perched 
on a projecting ledge of the cofre some fifty feet 
above, for, as I have said, we had already descended 
from the exposed platform in order to get within the 
shade. ‘Ho, ho!’ he shouted, flinging his arms 
wildly over his head, “the spirit of the air is upon 
us. Ho, ho, ho! listen to his first warning!” 

As he spoke, the low, rumbling sound of distant 
thunder became audible. This made me still more 
anxious to get a full view of the western horizon; 
but before it could be obtained, a rough scramble 
round the peak, over sharp and rugged rocks, became 





sympathies in favor of the poor, afflicted Mateo, who 
owed his misfortune to his bravery and the generous 
impulses of his heart. Still we were at a loss fora 
plan by which we could secure him or bring him in 
some way under control. 

“Follow him,” said the doctor to the boy, “and if 
you get near enough, tell him we want to speak to 
him. Do you think he will wait for us?” 

“He will wait for me, senor; but if he will not re- 
turn to you, you must come to where we are. I will 
talk to him about Lucinda until you getup. That 
will be sure to keep him,” 

Saying this, the young Indian started off, and was 
soon seen to join the guide. 

Lucinda evidently had the desired effect, for his 
shouts were no longer heard; and in a short time we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the boy take by the 
hand this gaunt, powerful maniac and lead him back 
toward us as if he wereachild! Such is the influ 
ence of love, more potent and effective than aught 
else, even on those who are “outlaws of human 
reason.” 

“I know what you want,” cried the maniac, as 
soon as he caught sight of us. We had been hidden 
from his view behind a rock, and he did not see until 
he was within a few feet of us. ‘You want the key 
of the cofre. I know whereit’s hid. But it’s no use; 
the spirit of the air will be upon you before you can 
turn round. Ha, ha! I see him coming, coming!” 

The whole of our party had now surrounded him, 
hemming him in so that he could not well get away. 

“Mateo,” said the lieutenant, ‘‘you know that you 
undertook to guide us up the mountain of your own 
free choice; and the money you will get for doing so 
will buy a great many ribbons and nice things for 
Lucinda. Now if you leave us any more, you will 
not get any money, and poor Lucinda will have to 
go without her gifts. You would not rob poor Lu- 
cinda, would you?” 

“Senor?” exclaimed the guide, his countenance 
suddenly changing from the wild look to one of soft- 
ness and entreaty. 

“Surely,” repeated the doctor, ‘“‘you would not rob 
Lucinda, nor we the cofre either. But if you leave 
us again, she will get no ribbons. Do you think she 
would have let you guide us up here if we were going 
to rob the cofre of Montezuma’s gold?” 

“That’s true,” answered the madman. 
I never thought of that.” 

“Then if you promise not to leave us again, you 
shall have the prettiest presents to be bought in all 
Perote for your daughter Lucinda.” 

“Then I'll take you on to the top, and I’ll not leave 
you until we get back to the plain. But you mustn't 
remain long, or the spirit of the mountain will be 
angry.” 

As he said this, his countenance assumed a look of 
fear, 

It was so intensely hot, and the atmosphere so op- 
pressive, we were quite exhausted on gaining the 
summit of the square rock that caps the mountain of 
Perote. We were now standing, it might be said, on 
the lid of. this mighty chest, which presented a re- 
markably even surface. Though the action of time 
and atmosphere has somewhat rounded off its cor- 
ners, they are not perceptibly so, unless closely ex- 
amined. Viewed from the plain below, the angles 
are sharply defined. 

The view from Popocatapetl, grand and impressive 
as it is, was not half so pleasing as the prospect pre- 
sented to our gaze from the summit of Perote. We 
were not prepared for the exquisite scene spread out 
before us, and extending to the right and left along 
the sea-coast. If the mountain rose from the level 
of the plain, on the western side from which we had 
ascended toa height of some four thousand feet, it 
swept downward on its eastern slope more than 
double the distance, into the beautiful valley of Ja- 
lapa. Its western base rests on a plateau which is 
six thousand feet higher than that to which its east- 
ern base descends. 

Looking eastward and below us, the town of Ja- 
lapa, noted for its fruits and fair senoritas, looked as 
if we could pitch a stone into its busy plaza; while 
far away, beyond the heights of Cerro Gordo, the 
line of coast was visible by its thin ribbon of strand, 
extending upwards of one hundred miles. 

To avoid the intense heat, which was becoming 
more and more oppressive, our party descended from 
the lid of the chest and ensconced themselves within 
a recess formed by an overhanging rock on its east- 
ern side. Here we seated ourselves, to gaze on an 
attractive panorama such as but few spots in the 
world afford, either in rninge of vision or sublimity 


“I wonder 


y- 

At this moment we were warned by the Indian lad, 
who, nimble as a mountain goat, had scampered 
some distance ahead of us. 

“Hurry down, hurry down, senores!” cried he, 
“There’s a storm coming on, It’s raining now on 
the plain!” 

This was alarming. A heavy rain-storm on the 
steep and naked sides of such a mountain, over two 
thousand feet of which had neither tree, shrub nor 
soil to absorb the moisture, was not pleasant to con- 
template. Its smooth, naked slopes must on such 
occasions send the water down in torrents with a 
force sufficient to sweep everything before it of less 
gravity than the rock itself, 

With the utmost speed we made our way round to 
the western side. Here the sky presented a black 
mass of gathering clouds, fortunately yet low in the 
horizon. But they were rolling toward a common 
centre, where they soon commingled in a conflict, 
as the forked-tongued lightning, darting from be- 
tieath, plainly indicated. 

“It was not all imagination with the mad guide,” 
said the lieutenant. ‘The spirit of the air is upon 
us, sure enough. If we don’t hurry down with the 
speed of antelopes, we’ll be swept away like so many 
chips. And now, my lad,” he continued, turning to 
the boy, “you must use your skill in guiding us the 
shortest way you know; and I promise you a present 
when we get back to the village.” 

“That I will,” replied the little fellow, confidently. 
“If we were only across the barranca, where Mateo 
was carried away, we would all be safe. Iknowa 
place on the other side where we could take shelter, 
and be in no danger, let it storm ever so much,” 

Following the young Indian, we started down the 
mountain as fast as the rugged nature of the descent 
would permit. In the meantime, the clouds were 
increasing in volume and rolling toward us with 
fearful rapidity; while our strange guide above 
kept on shouting and gesticulating more frantically 
than ever. Then leaving his perch, he came after 
us, bounding from rock to rock, sometimes before, 
sometimes behind us, shaking his clenched hands at 
the clouds, or at us, with menacing looks, He pre- 
sented a picture which, coupled with the wild and 
savage scenery around us, the reader can paint much 
more vividly in his mind’s eye than I can in words. 
From the utter recklessness he displayed, we firmly 
believed that every moment would be his Jast; that 
poor Lucinda would wait in vain for the return of 
her only parent; and that, instead of the kindly 
smile and fond embrace, a bruised corpse would be 
all that would meet her gaze. 

These were sad thoughts, but they were of very 
brief duration. When men are placed in situations 
of extreme danger, whatever there is of selfishness in 
their nature is sure to show itself. And as our situ- 
ation might fairly be ranked in this category, Lucin- 
da and her father were soon dismissed from our 
thoughts. 

We had got about half-way down the mountain 
when the tempest broke upon us with such fury as I 
never before witnessed in a storm. Fortunately for 
us, a projecting rock happened to be near at the mo- 
ment we encountered its first heavy shock. This 
afforded us shelter, or I believe some of us would 
have been blown from our foothold and dashed down 
the steep. The wind was succeeded by rain, thunder 
and lightning. The rain could not have been heav- 
ier, the thunder louder, or the lightning more vivid 
or dangerously near. In fact, we were in the midst 
of the clouds where the elementary conflict was rag- 
ing! 

The ravine was now in sight to which the boy had 
alluded; and every effort was made to reach it before 
the waters from above could swell it into an impass- 
able barrier between us and safety. 

The storm was at its height when we arrived at the 
ravine, through which poured a formidable body of 
water. On its brink we found Mateo still raving, 
but at last stationary, as if some gleam of true 
thought, remaining even in madness, told him there 
was danger in the flood. Perhaps some faint glim- 
mering of the terrible catastrophe which had cost 
him his reason was permitted to enter his disordered 
brain. If such was the case, it had but a brief abid- 
ing. A blinding flash of lightning at this moment 
flamed before us, which seemed to set the mountain 
on fire; its forked tongues played around us, darting 
in every direction, and actually sounding in our ears 
with a snapping, clicking noise, that denoted its 
fearful proximity. 

The thunder-clap had scarcely pealed out, when, 
with a wild cry of terror, the madman dashed into 





ofsectic. The situation allowed only the view of the 


the torrent, and in two oF thres bounds went across} 
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In a moment he was up the steep on the opposite 
side, and then gone. We saw him no more. 

I did not fail to notice as he crossed, that the water 
was not by any means as deep as I had supposed; 
but the inclination of the ravine was so great, giving 
the current such velocity, that to cross it would be an 
undertaking of considerable risk. Besides, every 
moment increased the torrent and added to the 
danger. 

‘‘Now or never!” cried the lieutenant, as he pre- 
pared tocross. ‘Let us follow the Indian plan. Let 
every other man carry his neighbor.” 

The idea was instantly adopted, and we not only 
got over in safety, but soon after reached the place 
of shelter of which the lad had spoken. 

There we remained until the storm was over; 
though not without thinking of our mad Indian 
guide. Various were the speculations and conjec- 
tures hazarded as to his fate. Most believed that he 
had made his last ascent of the mountain; and 1 
must say I felt rather uncomfortable at the thought 
of meeting the angel Lucinda without bringing back 
her father; for it was I who had more particularly 
engaged him as our guide. 

As we drew near the door of his humble dwelling, 
a crowd of the villagers surrounding it indicated 
that something unusual had occurred; and it was 
natural for us to suppose that our late guide was the 
cause of it. We were not long in doubt. On enter- 
ing the dwelling, the first sight that presented itself 
was the bruised body of the poor Indian, stretched 
as if in his last hour, between life and death. He had 
been found lying in a gulch not far from the village, 
by a party of wood-cutters, who carried him home 
in the belief that he was dead. 

When the injured man became sufficiently con- 
scious to observe objects around him, he seemed to 
take in and comprehend all that had transpired, as if 
his insanity had entirely passed away! The distress 
which his daughter suffered visibly affected him. 
Making a motion for her to approach, for she had 
withdrawn from the bed to allow the monk to dress 
his wounds, he commenced questioning her regarding 
the situation in which he had been found. 

He had not the slightest recollection of anything 
that occurred after commencing the ascent. He 
recollected leaving his own door with our party, but 
all else was a blank. His astonishment was great 
when told that he had been to the top of the moun- 
tain, and of the fearful perils he had passed through. 

Z Ses cee bs See 
A LUMBER “JAM” IN THE “SLEW- 
GUNDY.” 

On the Mattawamkeag River, about four miles 
above its junction with the Penobscot, there is a 
singularly wild and dangerous fall, known 
among the lumbermen as “Slewgundy.” 

The Mattawamkeag (pronounced ‘‘Mattywom- 
keeg,”’ an Indian word signifying where two riv- 
ers mect) is not in summer and autumn a large 
river. Nor would the Slewgundy, visited in 
September, greatly impress a tourist. But in 
the spring, when the six feet of accumulated 
winter snow, beneath which North-eastern Maine 
lies buried, is rapidly melting and all the lum- 
ber-dams at the foot of a score of lakes are 
opened, then the Mattawamkeag becomes a 
mizhty torrent four or five hundred feet in 
width, running white with foam and filled with 
logs and grinding ice-cakes. Down this rapid 
stream all the lumber cut during the winter 
throughout the region is run in logs to the 
“booms” at Oldtown, preparatory to being 
sawed and shipped from Bangor. 





takes from fifty to a hun- 
It is a task vastly exciting and 


To “drive the river” 
dred days. 
fraught with constant peril. Searcely a season 
goes by but that one or more of the “drivers” 
are drowned. As “drive” after 
“drive” of logs goes down, the banks present a 
lively scene. Red batteaux are poled recklessly 
out amid the masses of ice and logs, to clear 
some clogging eddy. 

Rough and reckless men are these red-shirted 
“river-drivers.” Many of them are Penobscot 
Indians. Some are French Canadians; others, 
New Brunswickers. Shouts, whoops, oaths and 
the rattle of “peevys” (the implement peculiar to 
river-driving, consisting of a lever armed with a 


erushed or 


” 





lives impresses a stranger as utterly foolhardy, 
and he only wonders that so feware lost. They 
spring from log to log, all in rapid motion, and 
stand erect on them as they go rolling and whirl- 
ing through eddies, where to grow giddy or lose 
balance for an iustant would be sure death. 





But however expert and fearless, the drivers 


all dread the Slewgundy. The fall itself is not 
so very high, scarcely over thirty feet; but the 
waters here whirl with a strange, sinuous motion, 
and the bed of the rapid is set with sharp, up- 
standing rocks which the water has not yet worn 
away. These divide the flood into sharply di- 
verging currents, which whirl and boil with 
amazing force. Then there are depths and holes 
under the shelving ledges at the foot of the 
rapid, where bodies passing over are sometimes 
caught and never reappear. Three Indians in a 
canoe which was drawn down here, a few years 
since, were thus engulfed. No trace, either of 
the canoe or their bodies, was ever found. 
So downright and forceful is the plunge of the 
waters that logs thirty feet long have but struck 
against the rocks and been riven in halves from 
end to end. All lumber going down here is 
more or less ““‘broomed up” at the ends. 
But what the drivers chiefly dread is a “jam” 
in the falls. A great log coming down will 
sometimes strike one end against the shore 
rocks, and swinging restlessly around, lodge its 
other end against some of the rocks out in the 
channel. Instantly the foam flies over it, and 
the strength of the current holds it as ina gi- 
gantic vice, springing and tumbling like a bow 
of steel. The next log lodges against the first; 
a third and fourth are in turn stopped; and so 
on, till the entire channel is blocked up; and the 
pent-up waters go rushing over in foam and 
thunder. 
To “break” such a jam is a most hazardous 
job. Scores of drivers have lost their lives on 
these waters in such attempts. Often the jams 
are of vast extent, to break which the labors of 
several hundred men are required at a cost of 
many thousand doilars. Such was the jam of 
1859. <A large pine log had lodged on the “‘cen- 
tre rock,”’ so called, in mid-channel which at 
this season is only about a foot above water. 
There it hung fast; and before it could be poled 
off so many others had lodged against it that, 
from the tremendous pressure of the current, 
the men found it quite impossible to start jt. 
The banks on each side were ledgy, steep and 
high. 
went boldly out on the swaying, foaming mass. 
gang assisted by horses, tugged to pull it out, 
but with no success; the cables broke like twine. 
The river above was covered with logs. 


pressure. 


logs, clean to the bottom of the river. 


feet above the water-level. 
wise, crosswise and in every position. 
er, white with .foam-clots, 
and a vast pond of “dead water” 


logs in the throat of the falls. 


on. 
But who would venture to go 


ed, he would be swept to destruction. 





pike; and cant-hook) resound amid the roar of 
waters and the dull thump and grind of the logs, 


But the hardy fellows got down to it and 


Hawsers were bent to the log, and the whole 


Every 
minute they came driving down, and striking 
with a dull thump, added their weight to the 
In a few days the whole channel for 
half a mile above the falls was jammed full of 
And so 
swift and strong was the stream that it kept roll- 
ing the logs up one over another till the top of 
the mass was in many places twenty and thirty 
Here huge logs, 
three and four feet through, might be seen stand- 
ing endwise with their butts in the air, slant- 
The riv- 
ran through and 
around the mass roaring like a score of mills; 
was thus 
dammed and held back, all pressing on the first 


It was thought that if the big pine stick which 
lay against the centre rock could be pulled out 
or cut asunder, the whole mass might start and, 
urged by the back water, rush through and go 


down and delib- 
erately cut the log? The moment the jam start-| II. The people generally sympathized with the 


At length one daring young fellow volunteered 
to make the attempt if the others would second 
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ing line from bank to bank across the falls, di- 
rectly over the centre rock. On this cable, by 
means of sliding rings, he would hang a “‘cot” 
in which he could sit or stand with his axe while 
the others run him out in it from the top of the 
bank. Once over the log which lay against the 
rock, he would lower himself from the cot, by 
means of a rope looped under his arms, till his 
feet touched the log. He thought that at the 
first snap, as the log broke under the strokes of 
the axe, he could climb up the rope to the cot 
hand over hand, and then be drawn ashore in 
safety. His plan was adopted. 

Very cautiously they slid him out into the 
mists which flew up in white gusts. It must 
have taken strong nerves to look down into that 
frightful gulf and not blanch nor turn giddy. 
Guided by his upraised hand, for nothing could 
be heard above the roar, his fellows halted the 
cot directly over therock. Very coolly then they 
saw him descend the rope till he stood on the 
log. Then with a glance upward and around 
he adjusted the rope under his arms. Every 
man, it is said, held his breath as they watched 
him. 

Raising the axe he struck it into the green 
wood once, twice, thrice. With the fifth stroke 
the log broke, and there rose a sound as of heavy 
thunder as the jam started. The adventurous 
axeman had jumped on the instant and was go- 
ng up the rope like a cat. One great log end- 
ing over almost brushed his legs as it swept 
down; but he gained the cot and they were pull- 
ing him in when another longer log flew up on 
end, and striking the hawser behind the cot, 
hurled it with its unlucky occupant into the 
wildly tumbling, thundering abyss. No trace 
of him was ever found. 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF ENG- 
LISH SOVEREIGNS. 
The Prince of Wales is about five feet seven 
and one-half inches in height, and although on- 
ly thirty-two years of age, like his father, Prince 
Albert, and his grandfather, the Duke of Kent, 
is very bald. He is of a sociable disposition, fat 
and jolly, similar in profile to his great-zrandfa- 
ther, George III. If he is ever king, his title will 
be Edward VII. 
Queen Victoria is about five feet two and one- 
half inches in height. She has a full face, large 
bust, and like most of the Hanoverian line, pro- 
tuberant cyes, fair complexion, receding chin. 
William IV. was rather under than over the 
middle height, probably about five feet seven 
inches; immensely broad shouldered and stout, 
short legs, of a jolly disposition. He used to 
tell an anecdote of himself. One day as he was 
riding along the road he was overtaken by a 
butcker’s boy on horseback, who challenged 
him to have atrot. Old King “Billy” politely 
declined, whereupon the young beef-cleaver ex- 
claimed, as he touched up his pony, “I thought 
you were an old muff.” He died aged seventy- 
one. 
George IV. was a tall, stout, portly and florid 
complexioned man, probably about five feet 
eleven inches. Like most of the Guelphs the 
lower part of his face was rather too full, (the 
opposite of lantern-jaws). As he advanced in 
life his fatness spoiled his figure, which he tried 
to hide by wearing tight clothes. The story of 
Beau Brummel saying to his companion when 
the prince cut him, is well known, “Who is your 
fat friend?” Leigh Hunt enraged him by calling 
him an Adonis of fifty! Thackeray said the 
only intellectual capacity he showed was to in- 
vent a shoe-buckle. He died aged sixty-seven. 
George III. was slightly over the middle height, 
of fair complexion, rather flabby cheeks, a prom- 
inent nose, receding forehead and chin. He was 
a good husband and father, and a good-natured 
man in the main, although he had absurd no- 
tions of the royal prerogative, and was very ob- 
stinate and pig-headed in some things. He had 
a singular habit of repeating his words. On 
seeing a piebald horse for the first time, he ex- 
claimed, “‘Hollo! what’s that horse painted 
for?” When told that it was its natural color, it 
was apiebald, he said, “O, piebal, piepal, piebal!’’ 
“The apple-dumplings,” he said, “‘were very 
nice, but how the mischief did they get the ap- 
ples inside? No seam, no seam.” The last 
nine years of his life were very miserable, as he 
was deranged. Death released him at the age 
of eighty-two. 
Frederick, the Prince of Wales and father of 
George III., was a little man, of fair complexion. 
He left nine children. Almost the only charac- 
teristic anecdotes of him which have come down 
to us were his quarrels with his father, George 





son. He died in 1751. 
George II. was under the middle height, prob- 
ably not more than five feet six inches, well 
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his nose, like his descendants, was aquiline, and 
like Victoria, his great-great-granddaughter,cyes 
were prominent. He was the last British king 
who was exposed in battle. He died aged seven- 
ty-seven. He was more German than English 
in his habits and tastes. 

George I. is described as a little short man, in 
a large wig and snuff-colored clothes, with stock- 
ings to match. His portrait resembles George 
Il. He could not speak English, and his minis- 
ter could not speak German, so they conversed 
im Latin. 


4@> 
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A THIRD TERM. 

Much has been said,.of late, about nominat- 
ing President Grant for a third term of the pres- 
idency of the United States. 

The statement that the President desires a 
third term comes from his political foes. His 
political friends deny its accuracy, and add that 
he will leave office in 1877. With the political 
bearings of the subject we have nothing to do, 
and we only speak of the subject at all because 
it enables us to state some facts that are of an 
interesting character. 

It is sometimes remarked that aman cannot 
hold the presidential office more than eight 
years, and that a President can be re-elected but 
once, Such assertions are all wrong. A Presi- 
dent is eligible for re-election just so long as he 
may live. The Constitution of the United States 
assigns no limit to eligibility to the presidential 
office, so far as revards re-election to that office. 





didate for a third term, in 1796, his conduct 
would have been strictly constitutional and le- 
gal; and he would have received every electoral 
vote, precisely as he had been re-elected in 1792. 
President Washington was elected in 1788-9, 
and he wished to retire from office at the expira- 
tion of his first term, March 4, 1793. He went 
so far, in 1792, as to take important preliminary 
steps toward retirement. But all the leading 
men of the country, speaking the voice of the 
people, urged him not to retire. He yielded to 


reluctance. 

In 1796 he was again urged to be a candidate, 
but would not so much as consider the proposal. 
He was in his sixty-fifth year, and he required 
rest, after almost twenty-two years of unbroken 
activity; besides, he wished to set an example of 
moderation. 

President Jefferson’s course was in strict keep- 
ing with the noble course of Washington. He, 
too, wished to retire at the end of his first term, 
but circumstances led him to consent toa re- 
election. When his second term was closing, he 
was loudly called upon to be a candidate fora 
third term, to which he would not consent. 

The conduct of two such men was thoroughly 
effective. All admired their moderation, and it 
became the firm, deep-seated conviction of the 
American people, that the example of Washing- 
ton, to which Jefferson had conformed, must be 
regarded as the rule of presidential life, from 
which no deviation could be allowed.. 

Mr. Madison, who succeeded to Mr. Jefferson, 
retired in 1817, at the close of his second presi- 
dential term. Mr. Monroe retired at the end of 
his second term, in 1825. President Jackson en- 
tered office in 1829, and left it in 1837, after hav- 
ing served for two terms. President Lincoln 
was the only man re-elected after the year 1832, 
down to 1864, and he died in office, and so the 
weight of his example is wanting,—but we think 
we know that he would have acted like Washing- 
ton, had he lived. 

There has been no serious talk of running a 
man for a third term since 1808, a period of six- 
ty-five year’. The old-time custom has become 
firmly fixed, and it is difficult to believe that it 
ever will be departed from. 
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A NEW TRIUMPH OF THE TELE- 
GRAPH. 

We shall want another officer now at Wash- 
ington. To the one who now gives the whole 
country simultaneous information about the 
weather, and whom we call “Old Probabilities,” 
will have to be added a man to superintend the 
great clock, and give us simultaneous time; and 
we will name him, if you like, “Old Positivi- 
ties,” for his announcements will be very certain 
indeed. 

It is the telegraph that has done it; and we 
should like to have prolonged Prof. Morse’s lilt, 
so that he might have seen the magnitude of his 
great invention. 

Formerly we have been accustomed to allow 
for “loss” of time going West, and “gain” of 
time going East. We supposed we must, in the 
nature of things, since the sun “travels” wes!- 
ward only across fifteen degrees of longitude 
every honr, and hence we knew of nothing bet- 








The manner in which these men expose their! him. His plan was to stretch a two-inch warp- 


shaped and upright. His complexion was fair, 


ter than to submit to our Boston-timed watclies, 





Had President Washington chosen to be a can- * 
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showing three hours and a half toe fast when we 
vot to San Francisco by the Pacific Railroad, and 


fur hours and @ haif too slow when we got to | any noise, he would steal quietly behind the row of 


Liverpool by Cunard steamer. But the telegraph 
has changed all that. 

The authorities at the National Observatory 
have made arrangements with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to secure uniformity of time 
throughout the country by regulating every day 
through the magnetic wire, the standard clocks 
at the different cities and railroad stations to the 
astronomical clock in Washington. This can be 
Jone “instantaneously,” for it takes but three- 
tenths of a second to transmit a signal seven 
thousand miles! The absurdity of reading in 
California a Congressman’s specch before it is de- 
lirered in Washington, but which, following the 
difference of clocks, has often been done, will 
no longer exist when the telegraph makes the 
time uniform between Washington and San 
Francisco before sending the speech. But the 
real, practical use of this uniformity throughout 
the country is in the perfection it gives to the 
rerulation of railroad time-tables for running 
trains, and to the government of banking and 
mercantile institutions which now in their trans- 
actions to and fro by despatch frequently miss 
each others’ business-hours. This grand scheme 
of the observatory officers has proved, not only 
possible, but easy after an experiment of several 
months between Washington and New York 
and a few other large cities. When all the ar- 
rangements are complete, all the station-clocks 
along the railroad routes through the States will 
be connected with the government clock, and 
made to run exactly by it. 

———--—__ +> 





A SHREWD LAWYER, 

Chief-Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, always 
maintained that a reputation for eloquence was in- 
jurious toa lawyer. He said that a jury generally 
braced themselves against such a man, determined 
not to be beguiled by his eloquence, and it took both 
time and tact to overcome this prejudice. His prac- 
tice was in harmony with his theory. On one of 
his first visits to Maine, a young lawyer was attract- 
edtohear him. He found Mr. Parsons already en- 
gaged in his argument. He stood with one foot ona 
chair, and with an elbow on his knee, was talking 
of the case as familiarly as if at his own fireside. It 
was evident that his simple and easy manner had 
taken the jury captive. He was very short; and the 
deliberation of the jury was much shorter. They 
gave a verdict for his client, and one of them said to 
the young lawyer, ‘Who is this Mr. Parsons? He 
isn't much of a lawyer, and doesn’t talk or look like 
as if he would ever be one; but he seems to be a real 
good sort of a man.’ The theory worked well in 
that case. 

oe - 
A QUEER GRACE. 

Great men often make great blunders in early life. 
The eloquent Robert Hall broke down in his first at- 
tempt at preaching, and was mortified at his failure. 
The greatest of orators, Demosthenes, had a similar 
failure in his first appearance before the Athenian 
people. One of the foremost American divines made 
a ludicrous blunder the first time he gave thanks at 
table. He was a young man, recently converted, 
and boarding in a Christian family in New York. 
When asked to give thanks, he lost utterly his pres- 
ence of mind, and folding his hands, said,— 

“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers, 
Come, shed abroad a Saviour’s love 
In these cold hearts of ours. Amen.” 

He rushed trom the room overwhelmed with 
shame, while the company at the table could not re- 
frain from hearty laughter. The young man never 
failed again. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART IN ENGLAND. 
Great attention is given in England to schools of 
art for the working-classes. At the Industrial Ex- 
hibition at the Crystal Palace, in London, in 1851, it 
was found that France and Belgium were far in ad- 
vance of England in all manufactures which demand 
peculiar skill in combining beautiful forms and col- 
ors. They had schools of art in which workmen 
were trained; and it was seen that England would 
lose supremacy in manufactures unless similar schools 
were established there. 
A department of the government was formed to 
devise measures for this end. It has acted wisely. 
Many schools have been established to give instruc- 
tion in designing, and the elements of drawing were 
made a part of the course in parochial schools. 
Evening schools were also opened, with free instruc- 
tion for all unable to pay; and in these schools special 
Prizes are given to those excelling in drawing. The 
Success has been very satisfactory. In 1851, the num- 
ber of pupils instructed in art was only 8,296; in 1871, 
it had increased to 187,916. 


ol kT 
A FLOGGING SCHOOLMASTER. 
Dr. Chalmers, when a boy, attended a parish-school 


in Scotland, taught by an aged schoolmaster. He 
had lost much of his enthusiasm and power as a 
teacher, and as a substitute had adopted flogging. 
Itwas a luxury to him to torture the boys and make 


them feel his authority. 


The doctor used to tell with great zest of an expe- 
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His sight had grown dim, and he could not distinct- 
ly see mischief-makers. When, therefore, he heard 


seats where it came from till he reached the offender, 
and then the blow would come without any warning. 
The boys became too cunning for him. Those on 
other seats would signal his movements, and give 
warning to those in danger, and suddenly, as the 
lifted rod was descending in fury, the boy under 
it would dodge forward, and the full force of the 
blow would fall on the bench, filling the master with 
anger, and often breaking the rod. 
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For the Companion. 


WORK FOR ALL, 
The world is wide and full of work - 
With room for all who labor; 
And no one need from duty shrink 
For fear he'll crowd his neighbor. 
There’s work for me, there’s work for you, 
There’s work for all who're willing. 
None need the idler’s path pursue, 
Nor sluggard’s couch be filling. 


We may not all on Midian’s plains 
Feed Jethro’s flocks with Moses, 
But somewhere down life’s sunny lanes 
A flock for us reposes. 
No needful labor brings disgrace, 
Whate’er may think the people, 
He buildeth well who lays the base, 
As he who crowns the steeple. 
~o 
HOPE FOR PERU. 
Peru has never regained the wealth and prosperity 
it enjoyed before its conquest by Pizarro. Under 
Spanish rule it degenerated rapidly; and frequent 
revolutions have hindered progress since a republi- 
can government was established. 
But a magnificent line of railway has been recently 
built over the mountains by engineers from the 
United States, and the people are hopeful that 
better times have come. The productions of the soil 
can now be readily brought to market, and these are 
abundant and of great value. It is a curious fact 
that the sugar-cane and cotton plant grow luxuri- 
antly in an atmosphere so cool as to require thick 
clothing. With facilities for reaching the market, 
Peru will soon surpass Cuba in exporting sugar; 
while its coal and salt mines will add to the wealth 
already drawn from its vast supplies of guano. If 
Peru had an intelligent people, who would outgrow 
revolutions, it would soon become a wealthy and 
prosperous republic. 
cana apaisitialNaimgicnint. 
THE POET BRYANT. 
The following pleasing picture of one of our great- 


est poets as he appears at home, is from the Lakeside 
Monthly : 


His piety is simple and sincere. There is no more 
reverent nature than his. His confidence in the 
Eternal Goodness is entirely beautiful. He follows 
the Master with a loving, tender, rational, devout 
spirit, that brings his life to the test of the divine 
pattern. His hymns breathe the sweetest Christian 
sentiment. He lives in a serene mood, in full trust 
of an immortality that shall give being to a freer ex- 
— and movement, yet not impatient of delay 
1ere in the flesh. As regards his habits, no man is 
more frugal and temperate than he. He subsists on 
what is called “homely fare.’”’ He eats sparingly of 
meat and fish. Fruit cooked and raw, milk, brown 
bread and hominy comprise his staple food. He 
takes his wine in the fresh plucked grape, of which 
he is a successful cultivator. ‘Tea and coffee he never 
uses. Tobacco in all its forms he hates. The ridicu- 
lous report started a few years ago that he takes opi- 
um for an inspiration, has no foundation whatever 
but in the diseased imagination of some story-teller 
utterly ignorant of the man. It is entirely false. 
Though rather slightly built, and never of robust 
constitution, his health has been wonderfully pre- 
served by deference to hygienic rules. He loves the 
baths, lively exercise and early hours. He rises at 
five o'clock, or thereabout, and retires early, hever 
— mental work in the evening. To see him 
climbing the hills and Jeaping the fences, none would 
think him old. In his heart, at least, is perennial 
outh. His penmanship is still clear and strong. 

ould that our young folks could write half so well! 
His country residence at Roslyn, L. I., is most 
charming in location, surroundings and out-look, 
filiing one’s dream of a poet’s home. It is three or 
four hours’ sail from New York, and here he lives 
during eight months of the year. He spends his win- 
ters in the city. 
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THE SWORDFISH AND WHALE, 


There are gigantic battles under water as well as 
upon it; and the monsters of the sea are not content 
to let man do all the fighting. Whales and sword- 
fishes have their duels, though the victory is rarely 
with the larger and more powerful combatant. 


Among the extraordinary spectacles sometimes 
witnessed by those who “go down to the sea in 
ships,”’ none are more impressive than a combat for 
the supremacy between the monsters of the deep. 
The battles of the swordfish and the whale are de- 
scribed as Homeric in grandeur. 

Swordfish goin schools like whales, and the attacks 
are regular sea-fights. When the two troops meet, 
as soon as theswordfish have betrayed their presence 
by a few bounds in the air, the whales draw to- 
gether and close up their ranks. The swordfish al- 
ways endeavors to take the whale in the flank, either 
because its cruel instinct has revealed to it the defect 
in the carcass—for there exists near the brachial 
fins of the whale a spot where wounds are mortal—or 
snag the flank presents a wider surface to its 

ows. 

The swordfish recoils to secure a greater impetus. 
If the movement escapes the keen eye of his adversa- 





the whale is boundless. 


ry, the whale is lost, for it receives the blow of the 
enemy, and dies‘almost instantly. But if the whale 
perceives the swordfisk at the instant of the rush, by 
a spontaneous bound it springs clear of the water its 
entire length, and falls on its flanks with acrash that 
resounds for many leagues, and whitens the sea with 
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> avoids the fatal tail, the battle becomes more ter- 
rible. 


The aggressor springs from the water in his 
turn, falls upon the whale, and attempts, not to 


pierce, but to saw it with the teeth that garnish its 


weapon, The sea is stained with blood; the fury of 
The swordfish harasses 
him, strikes him on every side, kills him and flies to 
other victories. 

Often the swordfish has not time to avoid the fall 
of the whale, and contents itself with presenting its 
sharp saw to the flank of the gigantic animal which 
is about to crush it. It then dies like Maccabeus, 
smothered beneath the weight of the elephant of the 
ocean. Finally, the whale gives a few last bounds 
into the air, dragging its assassin in its flight, and 
perishes as it kills the monster of which it was the 
victim. 

ee 
“HAY FEVER.” 


About this time look out for “hay fever,” “peach 
fever,” and other unpleasant forms of summer ca- 
tarrh, which is more common in England than in 
this country, but which afflicts considerable num- 
bers here also from midsummer along through the 
month of August. .The part attacked by the disease 
is the vicinity of the upper air passages of the nos- 
trils, which become inflamed, secreting a thin, irri- 
tating fuid. Thisis accompanied by sneezing, head- 
ache, fever and prostration, all of them being more 
or less violent, according to the susceptibility of the 
patient. Sometimes several weeks elapse before the 
sufferer gets rid of the malady, and occasionally its 
influence is felt until cold weather setsin. In Eng- 
land the disease has been supposed to be caused fi 
some way by an effluvium produced by the hay har- 
vest. More recently, however, it is believed that it 
is caused by ‘‘vibriones,” as a microscopical exami- 
nation of the fluid discharged from the nostrils of a 
person suffering from the disease detected the pres- 
ence of minute infusorial animalcule of that de- 
scription. The gentleman who claims to have made 
this discovery describes himself as a sufferer from 
“hay fever’ for twenty years, but is now entirely re- 
lieved from the malady. His cure is to get a satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of quinine in water, in the 
proportion of one part of quinine to 7.40 of water, 
lie down upon his back, dip a small camel’s-hair 
brush into the solution, apply the brush to the in- 
side of the nostrils, moving the head about paves A 
so as to make sure that the fluid reaches all parts 
of the nostrils until it is felt in the throat. He de- 
scribes the relief as immediate, and says that three 
applications a day, when threatened by a return of 
the disease, is sufficient to prevent a return. 


—+o>-—__———- 
A MUCH-ABUSED WOMAN. 
When so many bad men, like Cataline, have found 
defenders in our day, it would be hard if some of the 
women who have come down to us from early times 
with bad names, could not find earnest advocates. 
Harper’s Weekly speaks a good word for Xantippe, | 
the scolding wife of Socrates: } 








All our preconceived ideas in regard to historical 
characters are, one by one, being swept away by the 
new developments of the present age. That much 
maligned woman, Xantippe, is now crowned with 
honor. It is now asserted that she was beautiful, 
thrifty and a good housewife; that she first won the 
regard of Socrates by her wonderful conversational 
powers, and the skill with which she refuted some 
of his arguments; that in spite of the ugliness of 
Socrates, and his poverty and obscure origin, she 
married him, discerning the beauty of his mind and 
soul; that her relatives disapproved the match, and 
she herself soon found her husband vecraag | in very 
essential qualities for comfort in common life. Soc- 
rates is found to have given himself little concern 
about the support of his family; he had no legiti- 
mate calling; he was a lounger in public places; he 
had a habit of inviting persons to dine with him 
when there was nothing with which to entertain 
them. Moreover, he was repulsive in appearance, 
slovenly in dress and very unsocial at home. What 
wonder, then, if she lost her ae while attempt- 
ing to keep the house and rear the children of such 
aman? The trials of \ Xantippe are only just 
beginning to be revealed! 
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THE GRASS TREE, 
The wonders of nature never cease. Its resources 
are inexhaustible, and supply the wants of man even 
in the barren desert. What can be more curious 
than the grass tree in Australia? 


Among the anomalies of Australia is a singular 
growth of the forest that deviates as much froma 
tree as a kangaroo from the Ng agg, pes of ani- 
mals, although it is called a tree. The grass tree 
grows in rocky places, unfavorable for other kinds 
of vegetable productions. Absolute barrenness is a 
place where the plant flourishes best, apparently, 
though elements must abound there which are ap- 
propriate nourishment. A mass of grass-looking 
tibres gradually rise out of the ground. From day to 
day there is an increase of bulk and height, very 
much resembling an elevated tuft of long grass, grace- 
fully falling off from a central shaft. Those pendant 
threads are leaves. Very soon, from the top of the 
pile, a slender stalk shoots up from four to ten feet, 
terminating in a spike. That is sought by the na- 
tives for spears, being hard and somewhat elastic. 
Within, the pith is an article of food. In the rude 
and savage condition of indigenous Australians, the 
grass tree furnishes a weapon of extraordinary use- 
fulness for meeting the circumstances of a barbarous 
state of society. Without it, no other equally effi- 
cient means of defence against enemies, or for con- 
tending with ferocious animals, is at their command. 





we 
LIVE CURIOSITIES BY POST. 


We should not think’from the following that the 
authorities of the English postal service were as par- 
ticular as our own. Frank Buckland, the English 
naturalist, writes: 


Curious things are sent me by post. Every week I 
receive fish of some kind or another by post—young 
salmon, young trout, young whitebait; also young 
pheasants, three-legged kittens, six-legged kittens, 
no-headed kittens—and they generally smell fright- 
fully. The postman always knows my letters with- 
out reading the address. Sometimes live things are 
sent me by post. I lately received a scorpion caught 
alive at Woolwich. He was packed in a jeweller’s 
box, and when he arrived he was poisonous enough 
to sting a mouse severely. And once some kind 
person killed a viper, and put him into a paper sweet- 
stuff box; but, during the journey, the scotched viper 
came to life, and he had to be killed again by the 
postmaster-general, who wrote me an official note 
about it. Ionce heard of a pair of jack-boots being 





boiling foam. The gigantic animal has only its tail 





dient by which boys used to thwart his crueliy. 


* 


ishes him at a single blow. 


for the defence. It tries to strike its enemy. and fin- 
But if the active sword- 


sent by parcel-post. What next I can’t tell. Send 
what vou like. my friends, only pay the postage; and 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Patented June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
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canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, 3 " 
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LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 


55 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM 
(Gr> 41,000 4) 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 

First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos ave still regarded and universally conced- 

ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 

and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszr says: “L consider the Chickering 

Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, ane 

am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 

First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piane-lorte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machivery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1k23, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments ave now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONnE-PRick $ rem,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are 
ond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
FIRST-CLASS PIANOS now offered. 




















A. CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 FE. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented), A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willaftford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Conmecr- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. —tt 
FIVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS. 
The “Triumph” is the best and ge press in the 
market; perfect work; easy operation, Just the thing for 
Fine Visiting and Professignal Cards. Send 3-cent stamp 
for circular and specimens of its work. WILSON & CO., 
Printers, 2 Bedford Street, Boston. 33—4t 





PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
ete. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 
Broadway, New York. 24—13t 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. ; 





ANTED AGENTS.—Worthy the snecial notice 
of old and experienced canvassers, ‘I hose celebra-~ 
ted steel-line Engravings, viz.. ‘‘Cole’s Voyave of Life, 
FouR beautiful pictures, representing CHILDHOOD, Youth, 
MANHOOD, and OLD AGE: now offered by canvassers for 
the first time. Price reduced to suit the masses: nothing 
like it ever offered to the American public. Extraordina- 
rv terms and inducements. *,* Full particulars free. Ad- 
dress, B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 





if you send vipers or scorpions, kill them first. 





















For the Companion. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 
lever hope, but never fear, 
I sing, but never sadly sigh, 
1 lift to all a cheerful eye, 
And, happy-hearted, shed no tear. 


Why not rejoice? and why be sad? 
I have such treasures, all untold! 
The morning brings me gems of gold, 
A daily wealth that makes me glad. 


And night doth hide itself from day, 
To rear for me a palace home; 
And ‘neath its star-bespangled dome 
I, like a happy princess, stray. 


And all around, above, below, 
1s decked with beauty’s spirit—night 
Is vestured in her softened light, 
And for my joy doth gleam and glow. 


Thus glide my hours, so blest, so bright, 
With floral carpets for my tread, 
A star-crown resting on my head, 
When shadows bring the palaced night 


I've tried to count my treasures o’er, 
Yet never could the task complete. 
1 am too frail, and time too fleet, 

To count the sands upon the shore! 


If sorrow’s form should ever fling 

Its shadow o’er my hope so high, 

The pine tree, then, with me will sigh, 
And help me my sad song to sing. 


If harrowing grief, with meagre hand, 
Should snatch the rose from out my cheek, 
The pale, sweet lily then would speak 

Soft words of cheer, in accents bland. 


Then let me oft with nature dwell, 
So in my lot, whate’er it be, 
Shall God's sweet angels come to me, 
My joy to raise, and sorrow quell. 
; Louisr Lorine. 
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For the Companion. 
BYMPATHY SAVES. 

There once dwelt in London a young lady 
who belonged to a family illustrious for genius, 
and who herself possessed no ordinary qualities 
of mind and heart. 

She was good to the poor. She became poor 
herself at last. Those upon whom she had de- 
pended passed away, leaving her, after an early 
life of luxury, to her own resources. She was a 
pvetess and a lover of artistic culture; she made 
every effort to profit by these gifts, but none 
seemed willing to recognize her ability. 

She owned costly jewels. She parted with 
them one by one for bread. One day she went 
to the pawnbroker’s with her last jewel. She 
received a small sum of money, and she knew 
that when it was gone she would be a beggar. 

The world looked to her cold and unfriendly. 
& deep mdancholy settled upon her mind, weak- 
ening her reason. The good angel in her heart 
seemed to fly away, leaving her to solitude, 
darkness and despair. 

The sense of her misfortunes so touched her 
mind at last, that her reason began to forsake 
her. She cared for nothing more, and resolved 
to drown herself in the Thames. 

She went to the river, at the foot of London 
Bridge. It was the close of a lovely day. The 
golden crown of sunset rested on the far-off hills 
and waters. She thought, “Shall I be forever 
east out of that bright world of which the sun- 
set is an emblem?” 

She felt like a poor, guilty thing, for the sor- 
rows that had turned her brain had not wholly 
darkened her conscience. Still she walked down 
to the river, not doubting that it would speedily 
prove to her the river of death. 

Only one thought comforted her now; she 
had never passed by a scene of human suffering 
without offering relief. 

Night fell. The tide was low. She went to 
the water’s edge, hid herself from view, and 
bitterly weeping, waited for the tide to rise and 
eover her. 

The tide rose. The waters moaned and sobbed 
upon the stones. The darkness deepencd. The 
great city became still. 

The tide rose higher. The poor creature sat, 
statue-like, feeling that the moment of her ex- 
tremity was indeed at hand. 

She heard a moan above—in the silence—on 
the bridge. It was a child’s moan, a moat that 
of all others would most quickly awaken the 
sweet sympathies of ber heart. 





“Mother, O, mother, wont you give me some 
bread? O, mother, dof Iam so hungry!’ 

The voice was innocent, pleading, tender. 

“How can I, my child, when your sick father 
is at home with nothing to cat?” 

The voice was full of misery. The tone well 
told how it hurt that mother’s heart to say those 
helpless words. 

The poor, drowning woman at the foot of the 
bridge heard all. Her better nature awoke. She 
felt in her pocket. There were a few pennies 
left. She arose, ascended the bridge, led on by 
the invisible angel of sympathy, and followed 
the poor woman with the little child. 

She gave her the last penny. 

“God bless you!” was the sweet return. There 
was & sympathetic tenderness tn the words. 
They went to her despairing heart, and opened 
opened again the fountains of feeling. 

Her thoughts of suicide vanished. A strong 
inspiration to live for the good of others filled 
her soul. She felt that God pitied her, and 
would be her friend, and that He had sent the 
child like a good angel to save her. 

“Blessed is he that considereth the poor; the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” 

H. B. 
A SAD HISTORY. 


Rebecca Rawson, the sixth daughter and ninth 
child of Secretary Rawson, of colonial history, 
is the heroine of as romantic a tale as can be 
found upon the pages of New England history. 
She was born May 23, 1656, was tenderly nur- 
tured and carefully educated, and was pro- 
nounced by her contemporaries ‘one of the most 
beautiful, polite and accomplished young ladies 
in Boston.” As such she became the object of 
the attentions of one Thomas Rumsey, a young 
man from England, of respectable appearance 
and pleasing address, who pretended to be Sir 
Thomas Hale, Jr., the nephew of Lord Chief- 
Justice Hale. The young lady being of one of 
the first families in Boston, “had the vanity,” 
says a document preserved among our public 
archives, ‘‘to think herself suitable to make the 
young lord a wife.” They were accordingly 
married July 1, 1679, “by a minister of the Gos- 
pel, in the presence of near forty witnesses,” and 
being “handsomely furnished, sailed for Eng- 
land and safely arrived. Leaving her trunks on 
board the vessel, she went to lodge with a rela- 
tion of hers. In the morning early he arose, 
took the keys, and told her he would send her 
trunks on shore that she might be dressed before 
dinner. He sent the trunks up, and she waited 
impatiently for the keys till one or two o'clock; 
but he not coming, she broke open the trunks, 
end to her inexpressible surprise she found her- 
self stript of everything, and her trunks filled 
with combustible matter; on which her kins- 
man ordered his carriage, and they went to a 
place where she stopt with her husband the night 
before. She enquired for Sir Thomas Hale, Jr.; 
they said he had not been there for some days. 
She said she was sure he was there the night be- 
fore. They said Thomas Rumsey had been there 
with a young lady, but was gone to his wife in 
Canterbury; and she saw him no more.” We 
are informed that during a residence of thirteen 
years in England, after her abandonment, she 
“Jearned many curious works, such as painting 
on glass, &c.,”” and by her ingenuity and indus- 
try procured a genteel subsistence for herself 
and child, her pride not allowing her to be de- 
pendent upon her friends for support. Deter- 
mining to return to New England, she left her 
child in the care of her sister, in England, who 
had no children of her own, and embarked for 
Boston, by way of Jamaica, in a vessel which 
belonged to one of her uncles. But her eventful 
life was destined to a tragical end. The ship in 
which she had embarked, being just ready to 
sail from Port Roval, in Jamaica, for Boston, 
was swallowed up, with its passengers and crew, 
upon the morning of the great earthquake, June 
9, 1692, her uncle alone (who happened to be on 
shore, completing the settlement of his accounts), 
of the whole ship’s company, escaping to tell the 
sad tale, 


DEATH BY THE NERVES. 

In times of mortal danger vr wounds, we can- 
not stop to scientifically explain death, but a 
more perfect knowledge of its bodily causes or 
conditions would enable us often to prevent it; 
and such knowledge is certainly invaluable to 
medical men. The Iowa School Journal says: 


When a man is wounded in battle, even slight- 
ly, he is likely to be knocked prostrate,which is, 
in fact, often the first intimation that he gets 
that something has happened. It is not the 
force of the blow nor the wound that brings him 
to the ground, for he may presently get up and 
walk away, or fight again, if he is very deter- 
mined; but it is the shock upon the nervous 
system 

A similar shock may come through the mind, 
through any accident, just as would be the case 
through a stroke of lightning. Sometimes it 
may be so violent that death will overtake the 
victim beyond recall by any reaction, while there 
is no sufficient injury to the tissues or organs, 
or loss of blood to cause a fatal result. 

A sudden death occurred recently in a promi- 
nent family in this city, where the young man 
had no disease of any tissue that could cause 
alarm, and no one could have predicted the re- 
sult. Nothing could be said of it, but that some 
violent shock fell upon an enfeebled nervous 
system and took life away before the trouble, 
whatever it was, could pronounce itself by dis 
organizing any part of the body. Civilization 





and its intense activities being a great strain on 
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COMPANION. 





the nervous powers, physicians have to bear this 
in mind and direct their counsels accordingly. 

The Journal goes on to urge the extreme de- 
sirableness of finding out some remedy that will 
act instantly as a counter shock—as sudden 
dashes of cold water, often effectual in case of 
lightning-strokes—and suggests that the ‘‘ner- 
vous force’? may yet be so well understood as to 
be completely under our control like the currents 
from a telegraphic battery. If sudden death 
often comes by a nervous “shock,” there is 
much reason in this, and people cannot begin to 
learn the mystery of it too soon. 
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For the Companion. 


POPPING CORN. 
Don’t talk to me of balls and routs, 
And such like giddy whirls; 
They don’t compare with old-time sports, 
We had when we were girls, 
At apple-bees, and candy-pulls, 
And husking-parties gay; 
The young folks would affect to scorn 
Such small affairs to-day. 


One night—I’ve not forgot it yet, 
Though years have passed since then— 
The young folks met at Polly Good’s, 
In number eight or ten; 
And Peter Blank, he, too, was there, 
Of that you may be certain. 
(The young folks all around there said 
That Pete and I were courting.) 


They then proposed that Pete and I 
Should pop some corn together, 
While they should play a forfeit game 
Called “cold, stormy weather.’’ . 
Well, yes; the plan was pleasing, quite, 
Though one of their inventions ; 
But in the end it failed to meet 
Their laudable intentions. 


For while we popped the corn so nice, 
Peter, he popped the question. 

I will confess, I felt as beat 
As them that’s whipped at ‘lection. 

I never thought about the corn; 
*Twas Peter’s fault, alack! , 

While he was whispering love to me 
The corn had all burned black. 


I never shall forget that night; 

I burned my face and fingers; 
And how the girls did laugh to see 
The pop-corn black as cinders! 
Of course they didn’t fail to guess 

The truth in shortest metre. 
I only hope they all have got 
A husband good as Peter. 


HOW A QUAKER CURED A CON- 
TRARY HORSE. 


“That black mare of yours is a very fine ani- 
mal, Joseph.” 

“Well, yes, friend Leander, at least I think 
her a good mare.’”’ 

“Raise her yourself?” 

“No, she was raised by my neighbor Nichols. 
I'll tell thee how I got that mare, friend Leander. 
She was one of the handsomest colts I ever saw, 
and I tried time and again to buy her, but 
Nichols wouldn’t talk of any sort of price for 
her. She had only one fault, and that was a 
bad one; she would back at first, when put in 
harness, but Nichols said she would outgrow 
that. One day—the mare was five years old 
then, and had broken a good many things first 
and last, backing—I was riding past Nichols, 
and found him in the road in a towering passion, 
That black mare was standing quietly at the 
fence, and Nichols’ buggy was close by, and 
badly smashed. The mare had suddenly backed 
the buggy, breaking it, and seriously injuring 
Nichols’ wife, and also two of his children. 

““*What will you give for that infernal mare?’ 
shouted Nichols. And in five minutes I had 
bought, and was on my way home with her, 
just about as pleased asI could be, for it was 
threshing-time and I wanted another horse very 
much.” 

“What! such a horse as that?” 

“O, yes, I'll tell thee. It was wheat-thresh- 
ing-time, so I harnessed three good horses in the 
threshing-mill, and the mare, too, only I har- 
nessed her in wrong end foremost; so that when 
I started them, and she commenced backing, as 
she did, all went along well enough. After go- 
ing once around, the mare felt inclined to stop; 
but I just twitched up the other horses, and kept 
her going backwards, in spite of her efforts to 
go the other way, for half an hour. I then took 
her out, turned her round, and, I tell thee, she 
started right along, and has never backed, un- 
less made to, from that day to this.” 

“Good! That was shrewd in you, Joseph.” 

“But there is still one little trouble about her.” 

“What is that?” 

“When she is harnessed now, she starts up @ 
leetie too quick.” 

—— +o 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG AND THE 
MAD PEOPLE. 


On the day of one of Clara Louise Kellogg’s 
concerts in Utica, it was proposed to show that 
young lady the State Lunatic Asylum. While 
there, she kindly sang to a roomful of the more 

niet patients, much to their surprise and de- 
light. Not content with gratifying these, how- 
ever, she begged that she mizht be allowed to 
visit the mote unbalanced patients. 








“Let me sing to the mad people,” she pleaded. 
Winning eonsent, and nied by some of 
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the Faculty, their ladies and the matron, she 
proceeded to the wards where the most noisy 
and destructive patients were confined. One 
would think her voice would have failed her at 
the dreadful sounds that greeted her entrance, 
at the glaring eyes turned upon her, and in the 
indications of wrath in those poor, ungoverned 
faces, 

Not so. The brave-hearted girl knew her 
power. In an instant all discord and tumuly 
was hushed under the spell of that wonderful 
voice. It rose and floated above the poor dis. 
tracted creatures like a blessing; then seemed to 
fall upon their upturned, listening faces in g 
soft, refreshing shower of musical rain. 

The effect was wonderful. Some smiled, some 
nodded, and some gazed at her with streaming 
eyes. “She is an angel!” cried one. “Yes, she 
is an angel!’ echoed others, and they crowded 
about her, eager to gently touch her hand, her 
dress, or even her feet, while she, happy and 
fearless, made no effort to escape. 

“She is my cirl! My Estelle!’ screamed an 
old woman, suddenly. “She looks like her! 
She sings like her! Let me kiss her!” and 
Louise Kellogg bent and kissed the poor crazed 
creature, almost as if she were indeed Estelle.— 
Hearth and Home. 





TYNDALL AS A STUDENT. 
* The following interesting account of his stu- 
dent life in Germany was given by Prof. Tyndall 
at the farewell banquet in New York: 


In 1848, wishing to improve myself in science, 
I went to the University of Marburg, the same 
old town in which my great namesake, when 
even poorer than myself, published his transla- 
tion of the Bible. I lodged in the plainest man- 
nerin a strect which perhaps bore an appropriate 
name while I dwelt upon it. It was called the 
Ketzerbach—the heretic’s brook—from a little 
historic rivulet running through it. I wished to 
keep myself clean and hardy, so I purchased a 
cask and had it cutin two by acarpenter. Half 
that cask filled with spring water over night, 
was placed in my small bed-room, and never, 
during the years that I spent there in winter or 
in summer, did the clock of the beautiful Eliza- 
bethe-kirch, which was close at hand, finish 
striking the hour of six in the morning before I 
was in my tub. For a good portion of the time 
I rose an hour and a half earlier than this, work- 
ing by lamplight at the differential calculus when 
the world was slumbering around me. And I 
risked this breach in my pursuits, and this ex- 
penditure of time and money, not because I had 
any definite pee of material profit in view, 
but because I thought the cultivation of the in- 
tellect important; because, moreover, I loved my 
work, and entertained the sure and certain hope 
that, armed with knowledge, one can success- 
fully fight one’s way through the world. 


SHOEING A CAMEL. 


A traveller from Pekin to Siberia, across the 
great desert of Gobi, tells us that whenever a 
camel’s feet have become tender and sore from 
long marches, the poor creature lies down. His 
driver knows at once that his feet hurt him, and 
look to find out if the thick skin of the feet is 
blistered. Whenever a blister is found, two or 
three strony men, usually Mongols, keep watch 
of the camel until it is not noticing them. At 
just the right moment, they make a rush all to- 
gether upon the camel, throw it over upon the 
side, and make it fast. Then, with a needle 
made for that use, they sew a square piece of 
leather, large enough to cover the hurt place, 
over the camel’s foot, the skin of which is quite 
thick enough to sew through without hurting 
theanimal. With his new shoes on, the animal 
is quite ready to get up and march on. The 
pieces of leather are very carefully prepared for 
this use. It sometimes happens that a camel 
lies down in the midst of his long march across 
the wide desert and dies. The natives take the 
thickest part of his skin to make shoes of. These 
bits of skin they take out, day after day, when 
on the march, and pull until they become so soft 
and yielding that a camel, with blistered feet, 
seems grateful to have shoes made of it, al- 
though he would resist the shoeing to the last, 
were he not held so that he could not move. 








MR. WEBSTER AND JENNY LIND. 

Jenny Lind always counted it one of her great- 
est triumphs that she received spontancous 
homage from Daniel: Webster. Ex- Senator 
Foote tells the story in an article to the Wash- 
ington Chronicle. 


On arriving at the door of the opera-house, 
Mr. Webster entered in his grandest manner, 
and slowly = down the central aisle of the 
building. It chanced that Jenny Lind was then 
on the platform, and was about to commence 
singing our inspiring national anthem, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” : 

So soon as Mr. Webster’s approach was per- 
ceived, the assemblage spontaneously broke forth 
with tempestuous applause, evidently recogniz- 
ing it as a remarkable coincidence that the re- 
nownec defender of the Constitution should have 
happened to come in at the very moment that 
the sacred emblem of the ngtion’s liberty and 
union was on the eve of being rapturously apos- 
yo in song. So soon as the audience set- 
tled down into quietude, the inspiring tones of 
Jenny Lind’s marvellous voice were heard. 
Never, either before or since, have I been made 
so overwhelmingly sensible as on that occasion 
Iwas of the commingled power cf music and 
sentiment. The whole concourse really seemed 
to be electrified. Mr. Webster was so transport- 
ed with delight that he actually seemed almost 
tot ious of the presence of others, 








u 
and hummed very distinctly in unison with the 
varying tones of the sotigstress. All the enth 
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into flame; all his patriotic pride to have been | 


thought. The book treats on personal holiness that | 
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siasm of his soul scemed to have been kindled |and shows the tendency of advanced religious; her little shoes, and kissing her mother, el 


awakened; and his whole moral uature appeared 
to have been “‘touched and inspired’”’ by the se- | 
raphic sounds to which he was an enraptured | 


jistener. When the song had been concluded, | Ha 


Mr. Webster, as if impelled by a sense of official | 
daty to offer, in the name of the great nation 
which he felt himself entitled in some deeree to 
represent on this occasion, the formal tribute of 
its respect, ypse from his seat, and, stepping for- 
ward to a central position between the audience 
and the platform upon which Jenny Lind was 
standing, he made her one of the most honoring 
and majestic bows I ever beheld. The amiable 
and accomplished recipient of a homage as un- 
expected as it must have been gratifying, mani- 
fested something of a graceful and blushing 
embarrassment, but courtesied, notwithstanding, 
most profoundly in response; upou which the 
assembled multitude gave vent to their delicht in 
most vociferous applause. A second bow was 
administered, with precisely similar accompani- 
ments. A third bow was tendered, when the 
charming “Swedish Nightingale,” as she was 
called, incontinently took wing, and became in- 
visible to our fond and admiring eyes, perchance 
forever. * 
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A SUMMER GAME OF BALL. 

Ring ball isa game which requires considerable 
skill, but which does not lead to violent physical ex- 
ercise, and is, therefore, adapted to mild weather. 

A short post is inserted in the ground, a large ring 
is fastened to the top of the post; the ring is placed 
upright, and turns upon a swivel, so that if anything 
strikes against the sides of the ring, it turns round. 
This ring and post is a fixture. The players have 
then a large ball, made of light wood, and about six 
inches in diameter or eighteen inches round. The 
players either play in two parties, or else each against 
the other; a large circle is marked on the ground, 
having the ring for the centre, and the first player 
takes position, holding the ball in his right hand, 
bowls or pitches itat the movable ring. If he is 
lucky enough to pitch it through the ring, he counts 
one; if not, one of the other parties goes on, and 
tries his luck; but if the first is successful, he pitch- 
es the ball again, as long as the ball completely 
passes the ring, counting one each time, So, also, 
when the other party gets the ball, they go on as 
long as they can; and when there are several play- 
ers, he who loses a ball is out of the game till all the 
others have had their turn. The parties play fora 
certain number, as thirty or fifty, and whoever gains 
that number first hasthe game. At opposite sides of 
the circle upon the ground, and which ought to be 
about five yards from the post, there are two marks 
made, one for each party; and it is from these marks 
that the ball must be pitched. The lower part of the 
ting should not be above three or four inches from 
the ground, and the size of the ring should be such 
that the ball can easily pass through it, but not with 
much space to spare, so that if the ball is six inches 
in diameter, six and a half will be quite enough for 
the ring. The difficulty in playing is this, that if the 
ball strikes the side of the ring, instead of passing 
through it, the ring will turn round, and then in- 
stead of presenting a flat face to the next player, he 
will, perhaps, have it sidewise to him, when it will 
be almost impossible for him to pass it through. 
Sometimes the players agree to stand at any part of 
the circle they please, which makes the game much 
easier. 
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A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC. 
The following question is a very practical one, and 
any school-boy ought to be able to give the correct 
answer without any hesitation: 
A lady purchased a shaw! for seven dollars, hand- 
ing the dealer a fifty dollar bill. The dealer sent the 
bill toa broker’s to be changed, and handed the la- 
dy on the return of the change forty-three dollars. 
The bill presented by the lady proved to be a coun- 
terfeit, and the loss in consequence fell upon the 
dealer. How much did the seller of the shawl lose? 


—_——_+o+ 


NEW BOOKS. 

From Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill, we have received 
“The Home Picture-Book,’’ which is designed for 
the youngest readers. A striking picture is given 
to attract the attention and excite the curiosity of 
the child, followed by a short, three-page story, with 
& moral lesson, which could be taught as clearly and 
impressively in no other way. The book contains 
some fifty or sixty of these pictures and stories. 
Such books ought to be multiplied. 
From the same publisher we have “Lost Gip,” a 
story of a lost child and of street lifein London. We 
Suppose it to be areprint of an English Sunday 
School book, though as in the case of several reprints 
which have recently come to our desk, we find no 
mention of its foreign origin on the title-page. As 
we have said of similar works which have been sent 
us by other publishers, the book hardly comes up to 
the standard of the best Sunday school literature by 
American writers. One painfully feels that these 
stories of shipwrecked children and lost boys and 
girls were made to sell, and that the religious reflec- 
tions were put in mechanically for the purpose of 
adaptation. Our own country abounds with benev- 
olent institutions that furnish material for live 
books that every one would be glad to read. Why 
£0 to London and the old capitals of Europe for sto- 
ries of destitution, hardship and reformation? 
The Congregational Publishing Society send us a 
Ittle book in paper cover, pages thirty-nine, entitled 
“The Risen Life in Jesus Christ,” by Edmund K. 
Alden, pastor of the Phillips church, Boston, It is 


He bought him a monkey that cut funny capers, 
And claimed to have kinfolks who wrote for the 


papers. 
But here Johnny’s fortunes did take a sad turn; 
He was poor Jack the sailor, with rations to earn! 


comes through appropriating to one’s self the holi- 

ness of Christ. Its views are nearly identical with | 

those set forth at Dr. Cullis’ meetings in Pilgrim | 
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JOHNNY’S DREAM. 

Johnny bought a new book, and what should it be, 
But “Adventures on land, and Tales of the sea’? 
He ate two big doughnuts on what he had read, 
Quite late in the evening, and went to his bed. 
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But he dreamed that he rode through countries afar, 
Had doughnuts for wheels, and a cake-dish for car, 
A teapot for engine, as bright as the moon, 

And strange people flocked round and called him 
Tycoon, 





pers. 





’Twas no longer Johuny, but big-fi-ted Jack. 
’Twas a word and a blow, with a rope on his back. 
When the weather was windy with snow and with 
sleet, 

He was ordered aloft to furl the main-sheet. 





His ma heard a noise, and came in with a light, 
And there she found Johnny in such a queer plight! 
At the top of the bed-post, and height of his grief, 
He was getting his bed-curtain under close reef! 
James JuD@ON Lorp. 
“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO 
SLEEP.” 

“Mother, may I lay me down to sleep?” said 
little Jennxone day, though the sun had not 
yet reached “the noon-mark” on the window-sill. 

“We arc all very early risers, ma’am,” said 
Jenny’s mother, turning to me; “and our little 
girl so steadily trudges around, and helps take 
care of baby when mother is busy, that she al- 
ways has to take a nap before dinner, so as to 
be bright when father comes in from the farm- 
lands. 

“Yes, Jenny, daughter. Come‘and let mother 
loosen your frock; and you will find the light 
wrapper on your bed-post.” And mother un- 
buttoned the neat calico dress, which Jenny 
slipped off over her head, and taking it up care- 
fully, hung it on the low bed-post from which 
she had taken the light wrapper, or “sleepy 
gown,” as Jenny calls it, which mother keeps 





| down right beside her bed, and said very rever- 
| + . . 
jeutly, “Now [ lay me,”’—those simple lines 


which have been uttered by so many lips before 
the weary form has been stretched upon its bed 
to rest. 

“Why, Jenny!” said J, as she laid herself on 
the bed, “my little ones only say ‘Now I lay 
me’ when they go to bed at night.” 

“Don’t they take naps like me when they are 
tired, ma’am ?” said Jenny. 

“O, yes, my dear! little Lucy always takes a 
nap before dinner.” 

“Well, ma’am, I always want the Lord ‘my 
soul to keep’ whenever I lay me down to sleep, 
—always.” 

“It is a notion of her own, ma’am,” said Jen- 
ny’s mother; “and [ think a right and good no- 
tion. Whenever she lies down to sleep, she al- 
ways says this little verse day or night; and fa 
ther and I think they need the Lord to watch 
over them through daylight as well asin the 
darkness of night.”’ 

The child is only three years old; and I, who 
have lived, O, so many, many years, never 
thought of commending my soul to God, when, 
wearied with my daily duties, I dropped upon 
my couch to rest while the sun was up in the 
sky. 

I wonder if any of our young friends who read 
this story will remember the lesson it teaches,— 
that we always, always, must keep asking the 
Lord “our souls to keep,’’ sleeping or waking, 
night or day. 

Little Jenny was asleep in a moment; and, as 
[ looked upon her rosy face upon the pillow, I 
put up a silent prayer, that He who on earth 
took the little ones in His arms would bless the 
little slumberer, and finally take her to dwell 
with Him in His eternal and glorious kingdom. 


——_+@oo—__“——- 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE 
LITTLE BUOY. 
It is said that during one of the journeys of 
Queen Victoria, a little boy, like many others 
who had never seen a queen, was desirous of be- 
holding so distinguished a personage, wonder- 
ing if she was like other people. To accomplish 
this desire he determined that he would go di- 
rect to the castle where she was residing, and 
ask to see her. To his surprise, however, he was 
stopped at the gate by the sentry, who demand- 
ed what he wanted. 
“T want to see the queen,” he replied. 
The soldier laughed at the boy, and with the 
butt end of his musket pushed him away, and 
told him to be off immediately, or he would 
shoot him. He had not gone far when he was 
met by the Prince of Wales, who kindly inquired 
why he was crying. 
“T want to see the queen,” replied the boy, 
“and that soldier wont let me,” 
“Wont he?” said the prince; “then come 
along with me, and I’ll take you to the queen.” 
IIe accordingly took him by the hand, and 
condescendingly led him toward the castle. On 
passing the sentinel, he, as usual, presented 
arms to the prince, and the boy beeame terrified, 
and ran away, fearing that the soldier was go- 
ing to shoot him. The prinee, however, soon 
quieted his fears, and led him past the gates, 
into the presence of Her Majesty. The queen, 
with considerable surprise, inquired of her son 
whom he had got there; and upon being in- 
formed of what had taken place, she laughed 
heartily, spoke kindly to her little visitor, and, 
to his great delight, dismissed him with a piece 
of money. 





“f SCRUBS,” 

“What have my class done for Jesus since last 
we met?” asked the teacher of a large infant 
class one Sabbath morning. 
One said, “I have earned some moncy for the 
heathen by doing errands;” another, “I tend 
our sick baby;’’ anothgr, “I fetch hunchback 
Billy to school, with the boys a-laughing at me.” 
One after another told, in a half-bashful, half- 
exultant way, of the little activities and self- 
denials of the weck, so pleasing to the teacher, 
and still more to Him who said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” 
At last a little four-year-old hand was stretched 
up, and moved hastily to and fro to attract the 
teacher’s attention. 
“Well, my dear, what ate you doing to please 
Jesus?” 
The little eager face flushed with excitement 
as the unexpected reply came, “I scrubs.” 
Some of the older children tittered; but the 
teacher sobered them at once by saying,— 
“Yes, little Mollie’s share in the work my class 

is doing for Jesus is as important as any. If 
she tries to help her mother by scrubbing, she 
earns the same smile of love as those who earn 








® timely pamphlet, coming from the right source, 


for her to take her naps in. She then took off| moncy for the missionary-box.”’ 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


Beneath my first an army stood, 
With flags and banners gay; 

“Take heart, my men,” the leader cried, 
“We'll win the fight to-day!’ 


Full many a second filled the ranks, 
Some mother’s joy and pride; 

And in the fierce and bloody tight 
Full many a second died, 


But not in vain their blood was spilt, 
Their voice forever hushed, 

Since on that fearful battle plain 
My wicked whole was crushed. 


x. ¥. Z. 
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Henry E, Pratt. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A girl’s name, 
A girl’s name. 
A treasure-secker, 
Imagipative. 
Not late. 

4. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC, 


Aunt Lois. 


My first is the initial of a city in France. a 

My second is the initial of an island west of Eu- 
rope. 

My third is the initial of a river in Ohio, 

My fourth is the initial of a bay in Europe. 

My fifth is the initial of a city in the Southern 
States. 

My sixth is the initial of a city in Sonth America. 

My seventh is the initial of an island off New 


ork. 
My eighth is the initial ofa sea near Ireland. 
My ninth is the initial of a river in Europe. 
My tenth is the initial of a city in the British 
Provinces. 4 
My cleventh is the initial of a city in Asia. 
My whole is a river in the United States. 
Ww. B. EB. 
5. 
TWENTY HIDDEN AUTIIORS. 

Some noted authors tried to play 

At hide and seek one pleasant day, 

Put grandma's glasses on your eye, 

They shall hide while you shall spy. 


Who merely burns to wear a crown 

May stare a deal at a damsel brown; 
Inglorious let the man stand by 

Such art embarrassing to try. 

Quake at such folly; such ne’er knew 
To noble men to give their due. 

What rare idea has he now hit? 

Tie round his brow some sign of wit; 
Lay him upon his cot to rest; 

Lay the field strawberry ou his breast. 
Some ideal cottage let him see 

On the Po, perhaps, where the busy bee 
Cherishes honey with cheerful hum; 
E’en to Palermo, O rester, come! 

Some hide above and some below; 
Ellen, please say ‘tis time to go. c. 





Conundrums, 
When is a cat like a teapot? When you're teasin’ 
it (tea’s in it). 
Query—Would it be proper to call a dancing-mas:- 
ter a hop-merchant? 
Why is necessity like a great many lawyers? @le- 
cause it knows no law. : 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Olivia. 

2. Cow-slip; Forget-me-not; Car-nation; Sweet- 
William; Butter-cup; Or-chid. 

3. “‘An injunction sometinies stops a suit.”’ 

4. Candy. 

5. Eager, Aware, Gales, Erect, Rests. 





LittLe Ruts wanted to join her papa in a 
long walk. “It is too far for you; you will get 
tired,” he said. “‘O, no, I wont,” Ruth said, con- 
fidently ; “but if I do, I can go hippity-hop, you 
know.” 


A LADY TEACHER inquired of the members ot 
aclass of juveniles if any of them could name 
the four seasons. Instantly the chubby hand of 
a five-year-old was raised, and promptly came 
a answer, “Pepper, salt, vinegar and mus 
tard. 


acuevria iy. 
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Vor the Companion, 
THE ELECTRICAL EEL. 

The gymnotus, or electrical eel, is found in the 
rivers and marshes of South America, where the na- 
tives fish for it ina very singular manner. 

It is necessary to make the gymnotus discharge 
its battery before it can be captured. To effect this 
the Indians drive their domestic animals into the 
water to receive the electrical shock. 

M. Bonpland describes a scene witnessed by him 
in one of the marshy pools of Venezuela. About 
thirty horses and mules were driven into the water 
by a number of Indians, who, armed with long canes 
and harpoons, prevented them from returning to 
the banks until the object of the battue was attained. 
The trampling of the horses and the shouts of the 
Indians soon produced a scene of wild excitement. 
Writhing on the surface of the water, and gliding 
under the bellies of the animals, the gymnoti dis- 
charged through them repeated shocks from their 
electric batteries, while the poor, bewildered brutes, 
convulsed and terrified, their manes erect and their 
eyes staring with pain and anguish, made unavail- 
ing efforts toeseape. The cels were from four to six 
feet in length, livid in color, and had the appearance 
of great water serpents. In less than a quarter of 
an hour, the electrical energy of the eels became ex- 
hausted, when they were easily captured. Some of 
the animals were prostrated and drowned by the 
shocks, but the greater number escaped without per- 
manent injury. 

Prof. Faraday made many interesting experiments 
with the electrical cel, and established to his own 
satisfaction the identity of its peculiar power with 
that of voltaic electricity. The eel with which he 
experimented produced a long succession of shocks 
at short intervals, affected the galvanometre, and 
imparted magnetism to iron. In one instance the 
professor put a live fish into the water with the 
gymnotus, when the latter formed itself into a cir- 
cle, enclosing the fish by joining its head to its tail, 
and sent a shock through the water which instantly 
stunned its prey. The professor's hand was in the 
water when the shock was trausmitted, which it 
strongly felt. 

It will be seen from the above that the electrical 
eel is capable of directing a shock, or, more proper- 
ly, an electrical current, by the mere force of its 

will, through the water. The fact would seem to in- 
dicate that there is some intimate relation between 
herve power, electricity and the action of the will. 


- 
TOLD HIM ALL ABOUT IT. 


A Maine paper has one “intelligent informant,” 
atleast. It says: 


We heard of a firm in this vicinity who possessed 
an ingenious machine for assisting in filling bags 
with grain, and intended to interview it, but the 
wonder had been removed. We found a young man 
who had seen it work, and who told us all about it. 

“There is two rods, you know, that go down and 
hitch on one of these what-do-you-call-’em-things on 
Wheels; then there is something else that goes out- 
80-you-know, and a thingabob ontop. Then there 
is a strap that goes somewhere, and a little fixin’ at 
the bottom, you know, to hold the bag. Itisa big 
thing,” he added, with the air of a man who had 
reached that condition after a patient investigation. 


— 
A CHOLERA INCIDENT OF 1833, 
The following is an incident which occurred dur- 
ing the prevalence of the cholera in 1833, as narrat- 
ed to us a few days since by a friend: 
Mrs. Williams, then as now a resident of Fleming 
County, was taken violently ill with cholera. The 
disease seemed to have run its usually short and ter- 


rible course, and she was pronounced dead. Hur- 
ried preparations for the funeral were made, and the 


fh 


| hale and hearty for one of her age. | 


rave, was pone in the coffin, aud the lid was be- 
g fastened down, when a feeble though distict rap 
from within startled and arrested the attention of 


‘those present; and, the coflin-lid being removed, 


the fact was faintly disclosed that Mrs. W. was still 
living. Proper restoratives were at once procured 
and applied, and Mrs. W. recovered and still lives, | 

Our informant has often heard the old lady speak | 
of the occurrence and of the feeling she experienced 
—how, from the time she first discovered that the 
attendants regarded her as dead, she strove to give 
some sign of life to avert a live burial, and being 
wholly unable, when the fixing of the nails in her 
coffin nerved her to a more determined, last, des- 
perate effort, which, happily, resulted as we have 
stated.— Carlisle (Ky.) Mercury. 


—_——@—__— 


THE WHALE’S COMPASS. | 


The unerring exactness with which the sperm | 
whale will pursue his way across the trackless ocean 
for a whole day without deviating from his course a | 
single point of the compass, as whalemen have often | 
remarked them to do, is truly astonishing. The | 
manner in which their reason guides them on such 
an unvarying course must needs be a matter of con- 


jecture. May it not be that, their visual organs be- | 
ing as well adapted to the watery element in which 


they move as ours are to the air, they are able to 
penetrate the watery depths and recesses, and are 
guided by the visible objects beneath them? With- 
out such guidance, no animal, not even that rea- 
soning creature, man himself, can long pursue an 
unvarying course. Instinct may urge an animal 
when to move, but something discernible must aid 
its way through the deep with such precision. He, 


“Whose creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created,” 


has made the hidden highways of the seas they in- 
habit as clear to their perceptions as are the high- 
ways of the land to ours. 


> 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 
There is stil! room forimprovement in the work of 
our public schools, when such correspondence as the 
following is common: 

The ype at ed of a country store once worked 
himself nearly into a brain fever endeavoring to 
make intelligible the following note, handed to him 
by a small boy, the son of one of his customers: 


“mister Grean,—Wund you let my boy hev a par 
of Esy toad shuz?’’ 


However, he was probably not more horrified 
than the schoolmaster who received the following 


ote: 
“I have desided to inter my boy in your scull.” 





Miieubiatin 
SAYING GRACE, 

A milliner’s apprentice in England had been better 

trained in religious than in social habits. But the 

blunders were on the right side, and more amusing 

than mischievous. 


A milliner’s apprentice, about to wait upon a 
duchess, was afraid of committing some error in her 
deportment. She therefore consulted a friend as to 
the manner to be adopted, and was told that on go- 
ing before the duchess she must say ‘ther Grace,” 
and soon. Accordingly, away went the girl, and on 
being introduced, after a very low courtesy, she said, 
“For what I am going to receive, the Lord make me 
truly thankful.” To which the duchess answered, 
“Amen!” 


> 


DISGUSTED QUAKERS. 
Quakers are supposed to be good-natured, but 
they can be stirred at times, like other people, as a 
hackman found to his surprise. 


A Jehu in a drab overcoat approached the arrivals 
ona night train, and ina voice smooth as oil said, 
invitingly, ‘Will thee have a carriage?” Of course 
the brethren speedily filled his vehicle. But when 
the next — came, ‘“‘Where’s thou’s baggage?” 
they saw the deception, and with great disgust as 
— clambered out again. The hackman to this 
ay cannot account for the sudden change in the 
manner of his passengers. 





———_——_— 


A KING’sS FOOL, who was condemned to die, 
was allowed to choose the form of death, and he 
chose old age. 


A BIT OF ADVICE—If you don’t look carefully after 
the bits of your horses, you may some day be look- 
ing after the bits of your carriage. 


WHEN Mr. Beecher was asked how he managed to 
keep his congregation always wide awake, he re- 
plied, “By sleeping so much myself.” 


OnE ITEM in an Oregon horse-doctor’s bill read: 
“To holdin a postmortim examinashun on a hoss 
who afterwards recovered, $1 50."" It was paid. 


“So the doctor is practicing out West, is he?’’ said 
an old lady. ‘Well, I declare to goodness, I’m glad 
of it, for 1 always thought he needed practice !’’ 


Aw old lady was admiring the beautiful picture 
called “Saved ’”’ “It’s no wonder,” said she, “that 
the poor child fainted after pulling that great dog 
out of the wat@.” 


A LaDy called at a drug store and breathlessly re- 
marked, “There! I have serenaded all the way down 
here to get a recipe proscribed, and disremember 
the combustibles.” 


Sap a tipsy husband to his wife, “You need— 
needn’t bl—lame me! ’Twas woman that first tempt- 
ed man to eat forbidden things.” 

“Woman may have tempted man to eat forbidden 
things,” said his wife, ‘‘but he took to drinking of 
his own accord.” 


A Fussy old man having cut his finger, sent fora 
physician, who, after examining the wound, re- 
quested his servant to run as quickly as possible for a 
certain plaster. 

—— cried the patient, “is the danger so 


“Tf the fellow don’t run fast I’m afraid the cut will 
be well before he gets back.” 


A youne lady at Bayfield, Ill., while sitting un- 
der a tree in the yard, suddenly saw a huge rattle- 
snake approaching her. She screamed with terror, 
and the snake was at oncekilled, but the young lady 
never got over her fright, saying she could feel the 
hot breath of the snake on her cheek. This caused 
a constant and indescribable terror, and in a few 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


sewing if they use the Eureka Machéne Twist. 








The Peru- 
Com. 


THE BLOOD contains a large amount of iron. 
vian Syrup supplies this vital element. 





with their 
Try it once 
Com. 


Lavies will experience much less trouble 


and be convinced. 








Wiuirte’s SpeciALty For Dyspepsia is the onLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so Many se- 
rious troubles arise. For sale by all druggists. 


Puysicians, Ministers, Lawyers, and thousands of oth- 
ers, have used the Wuirr Pink Compotnp for Throat 
and Lung Diseases and Kidney Complaints, and found it 
just what was wanted. Com. 


White's SpreciaLty For Dyspepsia is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe muster of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 
ical debility, as well as many others, which if neglected, 
will soon place “the house we live in’ beyond the reach 
of any remedy. HI. G, Wuite, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all 
druggists. Com. 


soston, 


Four To six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery are warranted to cure Sslt Rheum or Tetter and 
the worst kind of pimples on the face. Two to four bottles 
are warranted to clear the system of Boils, Carbuncles and 
Sores. Fourtosix bottles are warranted to cure the worst 
kind of Erysipelas and blotches among the hair. Six to 
ten bottles are warranted to cure Running of the Ears and 
corrupt or Running Ulcers. Eight to ten bottles are war- 
ranted to cure Scrofula. Two to six bottles are warranted 
tocure Liver Complaint. Manufactured at Dr. Pierce's 
World’s Dispensary, Nos. 80, 82, 84 and 86 West Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Com. 








50 ADDRESS CARDS, best quality, for 25c. Sent 

wv U by mail. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 

32—4t 

\ ANTED.— A supply of the Old U.S. 5c, 10c, and 25c 
Newspaper (large) Stamps. Also Revenue Stamps. 

Address C. H. PORTER, Box 810, Winona, Minn. 4 





-00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
e fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—tf 













S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 





7) R. MORSE’ : 
4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Street, Boston om. 





Sudbury 

NV ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
i Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8S. M. Srencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 12—ly 


TISITING CARDS.—Samples 0c; 50 for 35; 100 
for 60c. Address B, E. STRONG, Gerry P. 0., Chau- 
tauque Co., N. Y. nding 35- 
QiTA MPS !—Send 3c stamp for catalogue of 60 different 
9 packets of stamps. D. C. GARRITT, Box 218, Bur- 
lington, lowa. al 
OOK! LOOK!!—Send 25 cts. for a Beautiful Parlor 
4 Ornament. Ove sold. Information sent. » Ad- 
dress B. C. DATON, By ee We 35—I1t _ 


S72 EACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted everywhere. 
Qh 4 & Business strictly legitimate. Varticulars free. 
Address J 3 


- WORTH & CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS! Purchase your 





r 2,000 
Nassau 








stamps of us, and receive a $5 stamp album, free. Send 
stamps for circulars to E. B. Crapo, Concord, N. H. It 
BO Ys ! Send 25 cents for year’s subscription to 
J « the boys” paper, WE BOYS, Owosso, 
Michigan. nat _ vad 35—1t 
( RNATE VISITING CARDS, 50 ctsa pack. In 
gold, silver or colors 75 cts. Common Visiting Cards, 
30cts. DEHUFF BROTHERS, Newtonville, Mass., P.O. 
Box 127. 35—It 
YHE BEST Necktie Fastener yet invented. Can be 
attached to the button in a moment, with ease. Will 
astayear. Post-paid, with a good collar-button, for 25c. 
Agents wanted. J. A. HAaxb, patentee, Lawrence, Kan. 
Fy TO 8150 per week guaranteed to intelligent and 


$5 industrious persons, of either sex, to act as our 
agents. Lusiness very pleasant. Address Tne WESTERN 


ART Association, Chicago, Ill, — 

\ OMEN, Men, Girls and boys wanted, to sell our 
French and American Jewelry, Books, Games, &c., 

in their own localities. No capital needed. . Catalogue, 

Terms, <c., sent free. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, 

Maine. 35—13t 


HEAPEST GENUINE STAMP PACKETS 
in the world! No. J, the 25c packet of fifteen varieties 
rare Confederate and Foreign used and unused stamps. 
One packet in thirty contains a prize of 50c. AMERICAN 














Stamp Co., Box 4045, New York. 35—1t 
ONDERFUL! WONDERFUL!! WON- 
DERFUL!!! How to correspond secretly by Let- 


ter, Postal Card or Telegraph. taught by the Ingenious 
Cipher. Price 25 cents. PHELPS & GOVE, = im, 
—it 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Male and Female, to sell Land- 
A GENTS, ..av Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
Two gem chromos anil 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
raphs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
| Ae hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
5 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 perhundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decaleomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromficld 











better than 


A SILVER TIPPED 


Boot or Shoe. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICH 
ES ae ese eee 34-4 
| A ae BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER, 
No. 1, containing instruction@in carpentry, jin, 
and making steam engines, With numerous illus,” 
Price 25 cents. 
The Young Angler, containing instractions 
to prepare your rods, lines, recls, hooks, bait, , 
how and where to fish, to which is added, How ty } 
a Boat. Illustrated. P- ice 10 cents. 
The Dial Ciphergraph., for secret corn 
and private telegrams. Messages are ea 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the cory 
ents, an indefinite varicty of ciphers being afforded, 
cents. 
The Stump Speaker.—Being 4 collection of eg 
speeches and recitations, burlesque oration nore: 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-by. 
ing witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny st ; 
etc., translated into the four modern language 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience 
public at large. Price 15 cents. 
Ventriloquism Made Easy. and the sec 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller f 
explained. In this little volume we place ; 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our 
Price 15 cents. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage pail 
receipt of the price by NAPPY HOURS COMPANY \, 
1 Chambers Street, New York. Rs, 































“To Save Money” 


Spend it in buying good 


Cable Screw Wire 


k? 


BOOTS AND 


LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 


SHOEs. tt 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever 
fered for the purpose. Any child can use it Tr 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have ; 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt « 
50 cents and letter stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington Street, Boston. 
An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who sl 
five, upon receipt of $250, or one of Lovejoy's Bea 
Weather Houses to any one who sells twenjy, 
ceipt of P. O. order for $10. 


NDLESS MIRTH AND 
produced by any one pos i 
The person inhaling this 














WONDER my 


the cu 





ING GAs. Gas is instantly se 
with wildest fancies, and his ridiculous antics will 
vulse the spectators with laughter. Fall drectior 


preparation and use sent by mail for 50 cents. H. IL- 
LIAMSON, Gallatin, Tenn. 35 








F PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull 
pidity that mects us everywhere in spring. and tooet 
in all seasons of the year, knew how quickly it covh! 
cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to purge the! 
from their systems, we should have better nei $a 


well as clearer heads to deal with. 
\ JHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPsI 

cures Headache, Heartburn, Dizzine-s, latpiatia 
of the Heart, Costiveness, Flatulence, and Dispels Mela 
choly, and, while it contains no Alcohol, tones the whee 
system. For sale by all Druggists ’rice $1 per bott 
Hi. G. WHITE, Proprietor, Cambridgeport, Mass 








35-lt 









$5 to $20 
work forusin 
aise. Particula 


perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working pe 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more? $ 
heir spare moments or all the time thonaten tg 
ree, Addsces G. Stinson & Co., Pos tiand. Los 


A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire ch of 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora French Note Pax 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jnétia/ very lat 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory l’apert 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, Ny 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other s 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, ete. 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-)s 
any address on receipt of 75 cent by PERRY MASO? ‘ 
CO., Youth’s Companiwn Office, Boston, Mass. ] 


io 


Write for a Price List to J. HW. JOHNSTON, 





















Needed 


—. 





19 Smithfield St., Pittsburch, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. D 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun - 
Fishing Tackle, ete. Large discounts to dealers 
Army Guns, Revolvers, ete . bought or traded! 





Street, Boston, Mass. —eow4t 


sent by express C.O.D. to be examined before }" 








THE REISINGER 
A Cheap, Durable 

























er when the sash 


if post-paid, on receipt 
ent on application. 
Locks are already in 


OT GH 
" 
HU 
J | to stretch and hold 
for all purposes, in 
around 


wind-play will undo 
three, with screws, 
by mail, for 40 cents. 






Three 


ED, THE 








Supposed corpse, dressed in the habiliments of the 


days she died of fright. 


M'F’G CO., Box 395, 





with no Spring to break, or Sash to cut. 
is very easily and quickly applied; holds the 
sash at any place desired, and a self-fasten- 
is down. 
Copper-Bronzed Locks sent to any address, 


THE ANCHOR LINE HOLDER 


Is a neat, durable, universal tension device, 


alconies, Awnings, etc., and no 
knots to tie or untie. Admits of spliced or 
knotted lines; releases easily, with a slight 
jerk, but holds so that no under Propp 


One Dozen Sash Fasteners, and a Set of 
e Holders, sent, prepaid, to any 
adcress, on receipt of v 
TRADE SvPPLIED, REISINGER 


SASH FASTENER. 


and Ornamental es 
t 
A half dozen 
of 50 cents. Circulars, 


Over 200,000 of these 
use. 


Rope, Wire and Cords, 
Yards, Houses, Stores, 


ing or 
the fastening. set of 
prepaid, to any address, 


$125. AGENTS WANT- 


Harrisburg, la. 


